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Art. I.—BALMES ON CIVILIZATION.* 


Tus book is a Spanish production, and of a kind by 
itself. It supplies a want which must have been sensibly 
felt in Catholic literature, and stands in a place which 
has not hitherto been occupied, as far as we know, by 
any book in any language. Works of common contro- 
versy we have had in abundance, learned and popular, 
direct and indirect, treatise and tale, — all aiming to set 
forth and establish the antiquity, authority, and essential 
unity of the Roman Church. That these have had their 
effects on certain orders of minds need not now be told. 
In times like the present, when such immense latitude is 
taken in discussion, — when the questioning of so many 
minds seems to be limitless, —-when scepticism in some 
quarters has risen to the questionable dignity of a fash- 
ionable thing, — it was only to be expected that minds 
of a certain cast should experience uneasiness for its ul- 
timate effects on religion, and religious institutions, and 
general society. We have heard one say, who changed” 
his Protestantism for Romanism, that “the future is im- 
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possible, — we must go back to the past.” Protestantism, 
with the questioning and scepticism which, grow out of 
its fundamental principle of freedom, they look upon as 
a dissolving element in society, and they betake them- 
selves to the old church organization as a centre of union, 
and strength, and safety. Their idea of social progress 
is that of passing round a circle, Rome (which they re- 
ceive as a synonyme for religion) being the fixed centre. 
Minds of this order, while yet apart from Rome, are in 
the position of perplexed social philosophers, and any 
specious offer to relieve them from their difficulty they 
are not unwilling to accept. Others, again, are discon- 
certed by doubts concerning their personal faith and 
spiritual safety. From some mental peculiarity, they 
cannot reach a satisfactory certainty on these points. 
They are prone to doubt, and have even a proclivity to 
deny. ‘They are not happy, for a state of doubt is a 
state of painfulness. They become impatient for cer- 
tainty, and while in this state a plausible argument on 
church authority, such as an ingenious Catholic knows 
so well how to utter or write, tells with powerful effect 
upon them. A Teaching Church, pronouncing precisely 
what is to be believed, an infallible oracle, a spiritual 

ide in a living priest, — here all difficulty is removed ; 
doubt can have no longer any place. ‘To go behind this 
Teaching Church too curiously, and scrutinize the length 
and breadth of its claims, would only augment perplex- 
ity, possibly beyond limit, and so it is prudently avoided. 
Others yet again, not being fortunate in their associa- 
tions with Protestantism, have never had their sensibili- 
ties deeply moved under it, and naturally become dissat- 
isfied. The Catholic forms attract and impress them. 
Tales of Catholic piety deepen the interest. From the 
dogmas of Rome they revolt, yet they are held by the 
charm of sentiment. But as Romanism must be re- 
ceived, in its totality, and as the feelings are already 
enlisted on its side, any recommendation or argument 
which makes the remainder tolerable is welcomed. And 
still another class, having been brought up in mere nomi- 
nal Protestantism, — having heard the Roman doctrine of 
authority emphatically taught from professedly Protes- 
tant pulpits, — have readily passed over to Rome, where 
the absurdity of the Protestant claim in this respect was 
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revealed to them. The Church of England gave special 
prominence to church authority in her teaching, yet, 
when lately put to the test, could not settle the very im- 
portant question of baptismal regeneration. Her weak- 
ness and inconsistency thus made known, her children 
who received the doctrine of church authority from her 
lips naturally enough passed over to the older organiza- 
tion of Rome, which consistently maintained the author- 
itative claim. Under all the circumstances of the present 
times, then, we do not think it strange that Rome should 
exhibit some special prosperity. Many of the causes 
which have contributed to this result have lain deep, and 
been long at work. The seed has been long silently 
growing, and in this age it is our lot to witness the har- 
vest. ; 

Rome is still Rome, nor has she forgotten any of her 
accustomed tact. She is greatly elated by her present 
successes, and loudly sounds her trump of victory to en- 
courage the faithful, and attract the hesitating. A prom- 
inent prelate of her communion has lately made a vast 
flourish about “ the decline of Protestantism.” He gives 
it scarcely another century to exist. It ought to be re- 
membered that the inspiration of the pallium was fresh 
upon him when he spoke. It requires a strong and well- 
adjusted mind to bear unusual honors with composure. 
Not very long before the arrival of the pallium in this 
country, and the subsequent cry of the decline of Protes- 
tantism, the Pope himself, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, had been exhibiting another side to the question. “ It 
is most painful to see,” he publicly stated, “ that there is 
being introduced into all Catholic Italy, and even into 
the centre of Christianity, Protestantism, not by one ac- 
complice, but by thousands and tens of thousands of ac- 
complices.” In considering Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, with respect to the augmentation or decline of either, 
we shall only obtain a false view by confining our obser- 
vation to any particular country, or class of countries. 
Just now, England is the favorite field of the cham- 
pions of Catholicism. Conversions have been abundant 
there, through the training of Tractarianism. Coronets, 
even, have passed to Rome, and many of the Anglican 
clergy and gentry. All these have been duly chronicled 
and magnified. In America there have been conversions, 
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but not on a very extensive scale. Let all these be car- 
ried to the credit side of Rome, but against them we have 
to place the anti-Roman movements in other countries. 
Ronge’s letters on the Holy Coat of Treves moved more 
mie 3 than the ablest of the Oxford tracts. Six thou- 
sand people, despite violence and danger, thronged to hear 
Czerski at Posen, and a greater number elsewhere to hear 
Ronge, — masses far more numerous than ever flocked to 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. It is true that Rome has 
a consolidating power which enables her to render her 
accessions more fixed and effective for her purposes than 
any form of protest against her can be, over those who 
participate in it, in an opposite direction. This, we 
know, is her boast. But Protestantism, whether it go by 
the name of German Catholicism or any other name, 
must accept the drawback of divided counsels for the 
sake of freedom. 

We have no fear for the result. We do not share the 
apprehensions sometimes expressed of the growing influ- 
ence of Rome. The Catholicism of Rome is evidently 
on the increase in certain places, but it is as evidentl 
decreasing in certain other places. The difficulty of pro- 
curing precise data debars us from pronouncing any defi- 
nite and certain judgment; but, from all we can gather 
on this subject, our fixed opinion is, that the decrease is 
much greater than the increase, and that the Catholicism 
of Rome, in this age, is extensively declining. We could 
wish that the fruits of protest against it were always 
more of a character that we could sympathize with and 
commend. That they are not, however, does not affect 
the main point now referred to.* 

Amid all the controversy of these latter times, however, 





* A good deal has been said and written concerning the recent conver- 
sion of the premier duke of England (Norfolk) from the Roman Church, 
and in our humble opinion quite too much importance has been attached to 
it. We,.see something of far greater importance in the statement of the 
Bishop of Cashel, made some time since at the anniversary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, that, in Ireland, there had been not less than 
ten thousand converts from Catholicism. A correspondent of the London 
Times, too, has recently stated, that, such was the increase of the “ Ger- 
man Catholics’’ in Austria, the government had determined to dissolve their 
organization. This step was taken in consequence of their free political 
tendencies. The Saxon government has acted ina like manner towards 
them. Thesame writer states, that fully one third of the Catholics of Ger- 
many share their opinions, even if they do not openly profess them. 
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between Catholicism and Protestantism, one thing was 
so obvious, that it must needs have made a marked im- 
pression on thoughtful minds. This was the difference 
of social and civil condition, and political position, which 
was visible between Protestant and Catholic countries. 
While the former were alive with activity and progress, 
the latter were decrepit and stationary. England and 
the United States stood in marked contrast with Italy, 
Spain, and South America. Obviously, there were dif- 
ferent elements at work in these two classes of couh- 
tries, which produced and manifested in their respective 
spheres their proper and peculiar fruits. Learned argu- 
ments on church authority, and apostolical succession, 
on the unity of the faith, and the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, — beautiful stories of ideal excellence made actual 
in the convent and the cloister, — the charm of Catholic 
pageantry, and the far higher charm of Catholic art, — 
the marvellous phenomena of holy coats, winking im- 
ages, and bleeding pictures,— all these might be presented 
and produce their results, some on minds of one order, 
some on minds of another order; but in view of them 
all, and bearing against them all, stood this patent faét 
stamped on the face of the civilized world, that the Prot- 
estant nations were in advance of the Catholic nations, 
both in the development of the individual man, and in 
that of the general and various resources of society. 
This was a standing argument against the Roman 
Church, and scarcely any attempt was made to meet 
it. The battle between it and Protestantism was com- 
monly waged on grounds less practical. In this work of 
Balmes, however, we see a vigorous attempt made to 
supply the deficiency. ‘The writer was stimulated to its 
accomplishment by the appearance-and wide circulation 
of Guizot’s Lectures on Civilization. He naturally 
dreaded the effects of such a work on his countrymen, 
the Spaniards. His treatise is conceived and carried out 
in a very different spirit from that of Guizot. Balmes is 
a Spaniard, a Catholic, and an ecclesiastic, and his book 
bears the impress of its origin throughout. Guizot writes 
as a philosophic historian, Balmes as a religious partisan. 
Guizot’s view is comprehensive and candid; he collects 
the facts of history, scrutinizes their relations, and, like a 
presiding judge, — his decision. Balmes, what- 
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ever be his view, rises no higher than a partial pleader. 
The French historian can see both good and evil in the 
Roman Church, and, looking at her calmly, accords to 
her an important place as an agent in the world’s civili- 
zation. The Spanish writer can see nothing wrong either 
in the present condition or past history of that Church, — 
can see in her the only instrument of civilization, and 
can find in Protestantism nothing but what is evil,—a 
hellish commission for marring the homogeneity of hu- 
man civilization as it approached its culminating point, 
and plunging ‘it into a retrograde state. 

Fixed and universal as Catholicism is in Spain, our 
author was not without his fear for its weakness towards 
Protestantism. Indeed, it was this fear, as we learn from 
the preface, which was his chief motive in writing this 
work. He is a politician as well as a religionist, and 
looks upon religion as a strong national and protective 
bond. If Spain were to become infected with Protes- 
tantism, she might possibly fall a victim to the diplomacy 
of England, and pass from her present nationality into 
the character and condition of an English province. Such 
is the scope of a portion of his argument. On the advan- 
tages of Catholicism and the disadvantages of Protes- 
tantism, his work is sufficiently exhaustive. But on the 
other side he is most meagre. Indeed, to his eyes, there 
seems scarcely to be another side. Protestantism has no 
advantages. Catholicism has no disadvantages. This 
want of candor is the radical vice of his book, as it is of 
all productions of the same school. Balmes is too good 
a Catholic to utter any thing which would afford ground 
of scandal. He avails himself of Protestant’ admissions 
to strengthen his own arguments, while yet his whole 
book is constructed on the supposition of the unworthi- 
ness of Protestant testimony and history. He takes .- 
good care that no Protestant writer shall obtain any ad- 
vantage from his admissions. For he makes none. Yet 
we are not sure that he might not have had some, per- 
haps many, to make. But he would not venture the 
candid utterance of his opinions. He would allow only 
so much to appear as would clearly suit his one-sided 
purpose of upholding the Roman Church. In the closing 
paragraph of his book he says: “ Before publishing my 
work I submitted it to the examination of ecclesiastical 
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authority ; and without hesitation I complied with the 
slightest hint on its part, purifying, correcting, and modi- 
fying what had been pointed out as worthy of purifica-* 
tion, correction, or modification.” And, like a faithful son, 
he promises to modify still further, whenever church au- 
thority may require it. It is clear that a book produced 
under such circumstances cannot command universal 
confidence. The author professedly submits his work to 
be edited and corrected by one of the parties immediately 
interested in the pending controversy, and consents to 
modify statements, and abandon conclusions, (and why 
not also to suppress facts?) as he shall be directed. 
Such a production can never rise to a higher dignity 
than a partial plea. It can command the respect and 
confidence of none save those who submit to a similar 
mental bondage with the author. And the fact that the 
Roman Church can, and does, thus interfere with the 
candid expression of opinion, is standing proof against 
her in the premises. Such interference is a serious bar 
to the intellectual advancement and general civilization 
of the world. 

The book before us, as might be expected from its 
character, has been extensively circulated. It was pub- 
lished originally in both Spanish and French, and has 
been subsequently rendered into English and Italian. It 
is the work of an acute and furnished mind, —a mind 
which, if it had been trained to honesty and independence 
of thought and utterance, might have produced a per- 
formance of generally acknowledged value and historical 
importance. The author died young, having attained 
scarcely thirty-eight years of age. Only eight years was 
he known as a public writer. His life was one of study; 
much of it was spent in retirement, some of it in the ac- 
tive duties of a political writer and a priest of the Church. 
We can harbor no doubt of the sincerity of our author’s 
convictions. His whole education was thoroughly Cath- 
olic. His biographer informs us, that in his infancy he. 
every morning had the benefit of his mother’s prayers “ to 
St. Thomas of Aquin, imploring this illustrious doctor to 
obtain for her son the gifts of sanctity and knowledge.” 
He was early called to the ecclesiastical state, and had a 
benefice at fourteen years of age. At sixteen he entered 
the University of Cervera, and spent four years there, 
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“reading no other works than the Sum of St. Thomas, 
and the Commentaries upon it by Bellarmine, Suarez, 


‘and Cajetan.” ‘The enthusiastic student thought his 


mother’s favorite, the Angelic Doctor, knew all things, and 
had told all things. “ Every thing,” said he, “is to be 
found in St. Thomas, — philosophy, religion, politics ; his 
writings are an inexhaustible mine.” Such was his ear- 
lier training. But subsequently he extended his reading 
to history, poetry, politics, &c. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
however, had evidently obtained the upper place in his 
mind, and formed its character. Residing in a remote 
district of Spain, and aloof from Protestantism, he was 
led to look upon it as the source and sum of all evils. 
Resistance to authority he sets down as the sure mark of 
heresy. His eye saw in the troubles of France the work- 
ing of the Protestant element, and he was filled with 
anxiety and alarm. He sees no religion in Protestant- 
ism. He will not recognize any religion apart from the 
Roman Church. Acting on the false principle of certain 
Trinitarians with respect to Unitarianism, he refuses to 
recognize in Protestantism any thing but a system of 
negation. Whatever residuum of religion yet remains 
among Protestants, remains there in spite of their system, 


but must pass away, since Protestantism has no power 


to perpetuate it. Protestantism he regards as a dissolv- 
ing element in society, and at one period of especial ex- 
citement and anxiety of mind he predicted a return to 
barbarism, “unless things would take some unexpected 
turn through the special interposition of Providence.” 

So much we have noted concerning our author, to the 
end that our readers might have some knowledge of the 
source from which the work before us emanated. The 
topics introduced in his work are various and very impor- 
tant, but from his partial point of view he cannot discuss 
them with satisfaction to an independent thinker. The 
Church of Rome which pervades his pages is not the ac- 
tual church of history, but a church of ideal perfection. 
In the title which he has given to his book we see a want 
of discrimination, or a want of candor. No proper com- 
parison can be made between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism in their effects on the civilization of Europe. The 
latter has no separate historical existence prior to the 
sixteenth century. But the foundations of European 
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civilization were long laid, and its superstructure far ad- 
vanced, before that time. Historical Protestantism, then, 
is evidently cut off from any share in the work until a 
comparatively recent period. Prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and during the important forming period of modern 
European society, the Christian ideas had their expres- 
sion through the church organization of Rome, it being 
the only one then historically known. ‘To the influence 
of these ideas are we indebted for all proper social ad- 
vancement, — the elevation of woman, the suppression of 
slavery, the modification of war practices, benevolent as- 
sociation, and the like. But to assume the exclusive 
right of the Roman Church to these ideas, and the iden- 
tity of Romanism with Christianity, and then set up a 
comparison of effect between an institution which had 
existence, and an institution which had no existence, is 
evidently fallacious. Yet this is just what our author 
has done. He has noted, after his own manner, the in- 
fluence which Christianity has had on the civilization of 
Europe, and appropriated that influence to the Roman 
Church as if it were her exclusive and inalienable right. 
This he calls the influence of Catholicism. And then he 
calls on Protestantism (of course he means historical 
Protestantism), while yet its name was unknown, to show 
what it has done in the like premises. “ The Catholic 
Church,” he says, “ accomplished in Europe the immense 
work of the abolition of slavery.” And then, addressing 
the Protestant churches, he asks with a triumphant tone, 
“Can you present any such claim entitling you to the 
gratitude of the human race? What part can you claim 
in that great work which prepared the way for the devel- 
opment and grandeur of European civilization? Cath- 
olicity alone, without your concurrence, completed the 
work.” In the elevation of woman, too, he says, “ Cath- 
olicity cannot have had Protestantism as a coadjutor.” 
It was the Catholic Church, also, which founded estab- 
lishments of beneficence. Protestantism had no share in 
their origination. The ad captandum is worthy of Father 
Prout. “Saint Paul wrote a letter to the Romans,” thus 
it is said that distinguished man addressed a congrega- 
tion of the faithful, —“ Saint Paul wrote a letter to the 
Romans, but he never condescended to take any such 
notice of the Protestants.” 
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We did not take up this book for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing it. ‘To do so would require more time and more 
space than we can command at present, and, we are free 
to add, a larger amount of a peculiar kind of learning 


-than we can pretend to. Our author deals largely with 


the Catholic doctors, and is prone to challenge proof of 
this and that from their pages, though he is careful to 
state that the Catholic Church will not hold herself re- 
sponsible for their opinions and teachings. What a va- 
riety of convenient devices the Catholic advocate has 
always at hand to shelter himself, and preserve his posi- 
tion! There is no such thing as reaching him. There 
is always some skilful contrivance for shifting any evil 
responsibility away from the Church. Though history 
should reveal its fearful testimonies of fire and sword 
against her, and show her garments stained with blood, 
all this goes for nothing, — the Church is still intact. She 
is still the pure spouse of Christ. “The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and such atrocities,” coolly writes our au- 
thor, “ought not to trouble the apologists of religion.” 

“T repeat,” he says elsewhere, with reference to the Inqui- 
sition, “that the Catholic religion is not responsible for 
any of the excesses which have been committed in her 
name.” Yet he fails not to ring the changes on the ex- 
cesses of Munzer and the German peasants, and consid- 
ers his position much strengthened by charging them. 
home on Protestantism. When Protestantism is in ques- 
tion he strains at a gnat, but with Catholicism he can 
swallow a drove of camels. His Catholic prejudices are 
constantly blinding his judgment. With an air quite 
philosophical, he finds in Protestantism, or resistance to 
authority, only an ordinary phenomenon of the human 
mind, which the peculiar circumstances of the sixteenth 
century developed to a very disastrous extent. But with 
all his philosophy he fails to perceive in Popery, or the 
desire to rule, any such ordinary phenomenon of the 
human mind, developed and strengthened by special cir- 
cumstances. John Wesley is written down a fanatic, 
and this by a man who would, doubtless, regard Simon 
Stylites as a saint. No name is too bad for Martin Lu- 
ther. He is “a son of perdition,” “a man commissioned 
by hell,” who went about “ everywhere exciting the flame 
of sensuality.” Our author is strongly inclined to sus- 
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pect that the leaders of the Reformation “laughed at all 
Christian faith.’ To dispute the temporal power of the 
Pope is sufficient to lay a man open to the imputation of 
suspicious motives. ‘To call in question the infallibility 
of the Church is enough to destroy any man’s claim to 
be believed. Llorente was archivist of the Supreme 
Council and Tribunal of the Inquisition, and from the 
original documents in his charge wrote a history of that 
institution. But our author demands, “ Does he. who 
contests the infallible authority of the Church, and does 
not hold the first four Gcumenical Councils to be legit- 
imate, deserve the least credit when writing the history 
of the Inquisition ?” 

We have already intimated that the issue set forth in 
the title of the book cannot be fairly discussed, from the 
fact of the different conditions of the historical existence 
of the two systems of religion in Europe. We claim for 
Christianity all the humanizing and civilizing influences 
which the writer before us claims for it. And we claim 
also for Protestantism a participation in that Christian- 
ity. In all that has been accomplished in European civil- 
ization we see the action of the positive religion of Prot- 
estantism, though it was not historically known by this 
name prior to a given point of time. But this claim does 
not exclude the Roman Church from a like participation, 
— certainly not the Roman Church prior to the sixteenth 
century, when it represented the whole of Western Chris- 
tendom, nor the Roman Church subsequent to the great 
separation of Western Christendom, when it took its place 
in history as a portion only of the great whole, — Protes- 
tantism then taking its place in history, likewise, as the 
other portion of the great whole? The corruptions of 
Rome raised a barrier in the common stream of Chris- 
tianity, which divided its waters, so that since the Refor- 
mation they haye continued to flow in two distinct chan- 
nels. The reliance so commonly placed by Catholic 
advocates on the unbroken historical existence of the 
Roman Church has always seemed to us greatly exag- 
gerated. “The existence of the Catholic Church for eigh- 
teen hundred years,” says Balmes, “in spite of so many 
powerful adversaries, has always been regarded as a most 
extraordinary thing.” Here we observe one of those 
convenient fallacies in which writers of this class are so 
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prone to indulge, and by which they mislead the unwary 
and uninformed. The identity of the Catholic Church, 
properly so called, with the Roman Church, is assumed, 
and through this assumption a very imposing, but incor- 
rect, statement is made. Any tyro in ecclesiastical history 
knows that the Roman Church did not, even outwardly, 
represent the Universal Church in the early centuries of 
Christianity. A train of circumstances, political and 
local, easily recognized in history, shows how Rome ac- 
quired predominance, and how she was enabled to main- 
tain it. To speak, then, of the Roman Church as if it 
possessed, prior to the fourth century, all the power which 
it possessed in the tenth, is to misrepresent facts, and 
mislead those who trust to such guidance. The Church 
at Rome, and of Rome, has existed, however, in some 
form or other, for eighteen centuries. During the greater 
part of this time she has had predominance over the other 
churches of the West. But in the earlier centuries she 
was but a portion of the great Christian community, 
equal with the rest. At the present time, and during 
these later centuries, she is but a portion of the great 
Christian community, —a sect among sects. 

We know how unpalatable a statement like this will 
be to the Roman Catholic mind. ‘So accustomed have 
Roman Catholics been to identify Christianity with an 
outward institution and forms, that they can hardly con- 
ceive of it under any other aspect. To leave the out- 
ward institution of the Roman Church is, in their eyes, 
to forsake the fountain of grace. The fact of the pecu- 
liar historical existence of that Church is, to them, a mar- 
vel which can only be explained by the admission of its 
superhuman character. “ We ask those who see in 
Catholicity,’ writes our author, “only one of the innu- 
merable sects by which the earth has been covered,..... 
to explain to us how the Church has been able to show 
us-a phenomenon, constantly existing, so opposed to the 
ever-varying spirit of the human mind.” We believe 
it would not be so difficult to account for its existence 
on natural principles as its partisans suppose. Its lead- 
ing object is to maintain its own dominion. It never 
loses sight of this for a moment. And to this end, it 
accommodates itself with wonderful wisdom to those 
varieties of human character which else might come into 
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conflict with it, directly or indirectly. ‘To those who love 
solitude it offers solitude. ‘To those who love society it 
offers society. 'To those who require a rigid religion it 
can offer one most rigid. And to those who require an 
easy form it can offer one sufficiently easy. The weak 
mind it can dazzle with its showy ceremonies, the igno- 
rant mind it can awe by its sacerdotal mysteries, and even 
minds more cultivated it can interest by availing itself of 
the aid of the arts,—of music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. For the humble child of God it can gently 
fan the flame of piety. To those of a self-denying cast 
of mind it can offer the monastic life and the vow of 
poverty. To those of an ambitious spirit it can offer 
the place of princes, a cardinal’s hat, or the chair of Peter. 
For the more generous and devoted, who desire to spend 
their lives for the good of their kind, it opens up some 
fraternity of charity or sisterhood of mercy. 'To a more 
restless class of spirits it offers shrines and pilgrimages. 
In this way does the Roman Church adapt itself to the 
varieties of the human character, and thus has it perpet- 
uated its existence. And when all such accommoda- 
tions fail, carnal weapons are freely resorted to. By the 
admission of Balmes, in the book before us, it was 
the atrocities of Philip the Second and the Inquisition 
which secured to that Church its present degree of pre- 
dominance in Europe. For our author is the earnest 
apologist and defender of Philip, and his diabolical policy 
of the Inquisition. “ In him,” he writes, “ was personified 
the policy of the faithful ages, amid the vertigo which, 
under the impulse of Protestantism, had taken posses- 
sion of European policy.” In this expression we discover 
one answer to the question which the writer had before 
propounded. 


*‘ What would have happened to Europe,” he continues, “ if 
Protestantism had been introduced into Spain as into France ? if 
the Huguenots had been able to count on the assistance of the 
Peninsula? And what would have happened in Italy, if she had 
not been held in respect by the power of Philip? Would not the 
sectaries of Germany have succeeded in introducing their errors 
there? Here I appeal to all men who are acquainted with his- 
tory, whether, if Philip had abandoned his much-decried policy, 
the Catholic religion would not have run the risk of finding itself, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, under the hard ne- 
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cessity of existing only as a tolerated religion in the generality 
of the kingdoms of Europe ? ” * 


“ When Protestantism appeared in Europe,” avers our 
author, “ the work of civilization was bordering on com- 
pletion.” We find it difficult to conceive on what 
grounds this statement is made. What are we to un- 
derstand by civilization? “ The simultaneous perfecting 
of the individual and of society,” writes he in another 
place. Now on this definition we are totally at a loss to 
see how the former assertion can be sustained. Certain- 
ly his book, notwithstanding the variety of topics dis- 
cussed, does not show us. Had he satisfactorily illus- 
trated this point, much of his declamation might be ex- 
cused. If it could have been done at all, it might have 
been done, we think, in a work of smaller compass than 
that which he has produced. 

The first thing which strikes us in reflecting on civil- 
ization is, that it is something distinct from barbarism, — 
something opposite to barbarism. Man in a condition 
of barbarism adopts the rudest and readiest methods to 
satisfy his first and most pressing wants. He gathers the 
nuts as they fall from the tree, and eats them, or grubs 
the roots from the ground for the same purpose. The 
sight of the fish in the stream tempts him to snare it, and 
by such means is his ingenuity taxed and called forth. 
He has strong imperious passions which involve him in 
strife, and so he soon seeks implements of warfare. But 
these are of a rude kind. And he scorns control. He 





* What the sword of Theodosius did in the fourth century the rack and 
fagot of the Inquisition did in the sixteenth, and both may be taken as, in 
pert, (in part, we sa ) — of the perpetuation of the Catholic power. 

‘he active period of the Inquisition was, indeed, the reign of terror in Spain. 
In this country alone, according to Llorente, there were 341,021 persons who 
suffered under it, of whom 31,912 were burned alive. Now this * much 
decried,”’ this awful and atrocious policy, may have been necessary, as the 
Catholic writer insists, to secure the predominance and perpetuation of the 
Papal religion, but it shows, at the same time, how foreign its spirit is to 
that of Christianity. We need not say here, that Jesus would not call fire 
from either heaven or earth to destroy men. And if Catholic partisans are 
thus found extenuating and defending the policy of the Inquisition, the ef- 
fect, perhaps, will be to make reflecting men begin in earnest to find re- 
semblances between those who aubdened in the name of reason and those 
who murdered in the name of religion, and to inquire whether Danton and 
Dominic, Robespierre and Torquemada, have not all a strong family like- 
ness. 


» 
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cherishes a wild independence, rarely yielded up except 
to secure some transient purpose of plunder or passion. 
In some such way should we hastily set forth the condi- 
tion of barbarism. In such a condition we see man as 
an individual, but scarcely as a social being. In a con- 
dition of civilization we see the rude passions of man 
tamed down, and placed under salutary control. We see 
the various energies which belong to his nature more 
wisely guided. He reflects, and utters the results of his 
reflection. He invents and enjoys the fruits of his inven- 
tion. He feels his inward powers growing and expand- 
ing, and he rejoices in their growth and expansion. He 
obtains clearer views of the relation he sustains to his 
fellow-men. Communities are formed; cities are built; 
laws are made; governments are organized; labor is di- 
vided; and so one class helps another. The men of 
thought aid the men of work, and the men of work, 
again, assist the men of thought. Hence spring progres- 
sion and development. Now all come to see more clear- 
ly, and understand more practically, the meaning of the 
original command spoken by God when he gave man 
dominion over the air, earth, and sea, and desired him to 
“subdue” them. ‘They put inthe plough. ‘They dig the 
mine. They erect the mill. They build the ship. ‘They 
construct the steam-engine. They stretch the lightning- 
wire. Now, too, they come to see more clearly, and un- 
derstand more practically, the value of knowledge, and 
how, by lack thereof, the people are destroyed. And so 
they explore yet farther, and seek yet more. They test 
men and things. They put wholesome questions to 
teachers and rulers. They calculate and experimentalize. 
They adjust the microscope and point -the telescope. 
They see and appreciate the sublime and beautiful in 
nature. They feel and appreciate the deep and tender 
sympathies of humanity. Hence spring the imitative 
and expressive arts, — sculpture, painting, poetry, music, 
— which soften, refine, exalt, and civilize man. 

It is one of the characteristics of barbarism to remain 
stationary. But progression and development are essen- 
tial characteristics of civilization. In its action civiliza- 
tion has a twofold effect, on the individual and on soci- 
ety. And in its progressive operation these two — the 
individual and society — act and react upon each other, 
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imparting mutual aid. The attainments and wisdom of 
the individual go to improve the condition of society, and 
the improved condition of society, again, favors and pro- 
motes the best growth of the individual man. In a 
word, by civilization we understand that condition of so- 
ciety in which the varied faculties of the individual re- 
ceive their highest and best development, and in which 
society itself is stimulated to a healthy and properly di- 
rected progress. 

This is our idea of civilization, and we derive it from 
a consideration of the nature of man, and from the com- 
mand of God. That man has been invested by his Cre- 


ator with certain faculties and powers is very plain. 


This being so, these faculties and powers must have 
been designed for an end. ‘To deny this is to impeach 
Infinite Wisdom. Abused and misdirected these pow- 
ers may be, but no argument can be thence drawn 
against their legitimate use and direction. Man has 
been placed by his Creator upon this earth, as upon a 
great theatre of action. Vast stores and wonders it con- 
tains, adapted to his convenience and comfort. But these 
do not lie upon the surface. They require to be sought 
and searched for, — the earth requires to be scrutinized, 
and “subdued,” before they can be reached. “ Replenish 
the earth and subdue it,” said the Lord God, “and have 
dominion over fish and fowl, over sea and air.” Thus 
from the first was the human being called to grapple 
with difficulties, and overcome obstacles. From the de- 
mand thus made by divine arrangement upon the human 
faculties they are called into use and exercise, and thus 
strengthened and develcped. : 

But all history testifies what sad mistakes unaided 
man made in the course of his development and pro- 
gress. Left to himself he transgressed the divine com- 
mands which he received, and the highest laws of his 
own nature. He fell under the dominion of sense and 
passion. In bondage to sense, spiritual realities faded 
away from his vision. ‘The saving idea of a perfect spir- 
itual God was no longer recognized, but stars, Baalim, 
—_ calves, were worshipped, and the countless fanci- 
ul divinities which ancient mythology reveals. In bond- 
age to sense man fell under bondage to ignorance, and 
destruction came upon him through lack of knowledge. 
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Still the Creator did not forsake the creature. Through 
specially appointed channels his will was made known. 
The Hebrew nation was made the depositary of revealed 
truth, and while its faith in this, and loyalty to it, re- 
mained, that nation shone as a light in the world. But 
the Hebrew nation was still human, and made most 
mournful backslidings. Although the grand moral and 
spiritual ideas given to its keeping had many faithful 
witnesses in the worst of times, yet it passed into for- 
malism, and a neglect of those higher laws wherein resid- 
ed the elevating and saving power. 

The world lies morally diseased. A renovating influ- 
ence is required. In process of time thiscame. Through 
Christ we have a new moral and spiritual life projected 
into the life of the world, which is henceforth to play 
an important part in its advancement and civilization. 
When uttered and upheld in sincerity and truth, the 
power of the Christian ideas was wonderful. It under- 
mined and overthrew the prevailing hierarchies, princi- 
palities, philosophies, and prejudices of the world. But 
scarcely has it got settled in its new dominion, when a 
check is put upon its influence and development. This 
check comes from human pride and passion, brought into 
close connection with itself. A Christian hierarchy ap- 
peared, manifesting the worst spirit of a hierarchy, fired 
with ambition, and the love of show and rule. The 
power of the ancient evil raises its head with fresh 
strength in the world. Rome is the central seat of the 
world’s power. And Rome becomes the central seat of 
the Christian hierarchy. Princes and priests help each 
other in their lust of selfish dominion. The Christian 
ideas, meanwhile, though living and working obscurely, 
are depressed and neglected. 

As the current of affairs went, the Roman hierarchy 
had almost exclusive management and control of those 
ideas in the world for some twelve centuries. Durin 
that time the Roman Church existed as the historical 
Church. That Church was serviceable to the world, and 
to the cause of human civilization, just in proportion as 
it was faithful to the Christian ideas. If it sometimes 
stood as a shield and protector between the mass of the 
people, and the brutal and powerful barons who sought 


to oppress them, it was because it gave effect to the 
16* 
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Christian idea that the strong ought to assist the weak, 
and not oppress them. If it was careful to draw the line 
between temporal power and spiritual power, it was 
because Christianity insisted on, and set forth, a higher 
law than that of mere physical force. We would take 
nothing from the just merits of the Roman Church as an 
agent, amidst the conflicts of the past ages, in the civ- 
ilization of the world. We concede to it a large measure 
of usefulness. How much more good it might have 
done, had it been fully faithful to the Christian ideas, we 
need not speculate upon just now. God only can judge 
adequately of an affair involving such complicated rela- 
tions, and suck vast results. 

In reading such books as that which we are reviewing 
in this article, we see the strong hold which the Ro- 
man Church yet maintains on the minds of millions. It 
is computed that the majority of the Christian world yet 
hold it in reverence, and bow to its dictates. They re- 
gard it as a great disaster, that nearly half of Christen- 
dom should deny its authority. They sigh for a return 
of the time when Rome shall have dominion in all 
things spiritual. But they might as well sigh for a re- 
turn of some by-gone geologic epoch of the globe. Both, 
in the great providential order of events, have alike de- 
parted into the irrevocable past. Rome can never re- 
gain her dominion. For it is not now as in past and 
darker times. Her hierarchy might as well put their 
hand on the wire to stop the lightning, as attempt to 
check the onward, providential progress of the world. 
In the erection of the first printing-press, we see the di- 
vine signal given of the decline of priestly rule. Wick- 
liffe and Huss had small audiences compared with Lu- 
ther and his contemporaries. The printing-press spread 
the thoughts of these last far and wide, and, despite In- 
quisitorial cruelty and Jesuitical vigilance, they took root 
and flourished. 

If is commonly maintained by the more strict and 
consistent Catholic writers, that the Roman Church must 
still bear a leading part in the world’s civilization, — 
that, in fact, there can be no such thing as proper civili- 
zation without the guidance and direction of this Church. 
But what do such writers mean by civilization, and what 
does such an assertion involve? Whatever verbal defi- 
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nitions may incidentally get a place in their pages, it is 
evident that their idea of civilization, and that which we 
have ventured to set forth, cannot be the same. Their 
statement might be thus put :— ‘There can be no proper 
civilization without the guidance and influence of the 
Christian Church. Inthe statement thus put we coincide. 
Yet our meaning is different, for we attach diflerent 
meanings to the terms of the proposition. By the term 
Christian Church the Catholic advocate means the ec- 
clesiastical organization of Rome, having the Pope at its 
head. It is the only true Church, he says. Outside of 
it there can be no proper Christian teaching, no hope of 
Christian salvation. Civilization, he contends, is to be 
attained only by the submission of the human faculties 
to the guidance of its hierarchy. Now from these state- 
ments two inferences inevitably follow, sufficiently start- 
ling to most people, but boldly avowed by the logical 
Romanist ;—Ast. That all Protestants, be their virtue or 
piety what they may, have no more right to be consid- 
ered Christians than the worst Pagan or the worst Jew; 
that Protestant worshippers have no more participa- 
tion in a saving Christianity than the Pagan worship- 
pers of Jove or Juggernaut. 2. That man is more 
advanced in civilization in those countries where Roman 
Catholicism prevails, than where Protestantism prevails ; 
that Spain and Portugal are more highly civilized 
than England and Scotland, and South America than 
North America. But@Catholics themselves do not be- 
lieve this, as their wholesale emigration to North Amer- 
ica rather than to South America daily demonstrates. 

It is evident from the admissions of the: book before us, 
and from the operations of the Roman Church everywhere, 
that it would civilize the world by checking freedom of 
thought, and subjecting men’s minds to the control of its 
hierarchy. Herein it obstructs the progress of civiliza- 
tion that it may aggrandize itself, and strengthen its 
own power. Herein it obstructs civilization, because it 
is “unfaithful to the Christian ideas, as set forth by Jesus 
himself, and his Apostles. Jesus approved of the peo- 
le’s reasoning on natural phenomena, and commanded 
hem to do the same on moral phenomena. “ Why 
even of yourselves,’ he says, “judge ye not what is 
right?” But the Roman Church says, “ Ye are not to 
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exercise any judgment of your own in the matter; ye are 
only to listen, and to acquiesce.”* The Apostle John 
enjoins the people whom he addressed to test the preten- 
sions of their teachers, and see whether they were wor- 
thy to be followed. “ Try the spirits,” he says, “ wheth- 
er they be of God.” But the Roman Church says, 
“ Question not your teachers at all, but just believe.” 
The Apostle Paul says, “ Prove all things.” But the Ro- 
man Church says, “ Attempt not to prove any thing 
which our priest teaches.” “ Be not children in under- 
standing,” says Paul again, “ in understanding be men”; 
— thus stimulating the people to a proper self-reliance, 
and enjoining it on them. But the Roman Church says, 
“ Be content to be children in understanding ; rely upon 
us, your spiritual guides” ;— thus depriving men of all 
proper self-reliance. Again the same Apostle says, “ God 
has not given us the spirit of fear, but of love, of power, 
and of a sound mind” ;— thus teaching that men are not 
to walk before God or man in an abject spirit, but in the 
spirit of an aspiring and comprehensive love, and in the 
power of a sound, free, and well-exercised mind. But 
the Roman Church breaks down the free spirit of man, 
and brings it into abject bondage to its hierarchy. In 
this way does it set itself in systematic opposition to the 
Christian ideas of freedom and development announced 
by Jesus and his Apostles. And by doing so it obstructs 
the progress of human civilization. Christianity has an 
equal regard for the welfare and fights of all men. The 
Roman Church is partial to its hierarchy, and desires to 
maintain itself in possession of certain exclusive rights, 
in virtue of which it may rule the minds and con- 
sciences of the whole world besides. 

Into this question of civilization the question of gen- 
eral education naturally and necessarily enters. The 
legitimate object of education is the proper educing, or 
drawing forth, and guidance, of the various faculties of 
man: ‘The universe itself, so far as we can discerngit, 


—_—_ _———. 


* In the rules to be observed for thinking with the Orthodox Church, 
the founder of the Jesuits lays it down, first, ‘* Removing all judgment of 
one’s own, one must always keep one’s mind prepared, and ready to obey 
the true Spouse of Christ.’ And thirteenth, “ That we may in all things at- 
tain the truth (that we may not err in any thing), we ought ever to hold it 
So a fixed principle), that what I see white, I believe to be black, if the 

ierarchical Church so define it.’’ — Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
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is but a great school for the education of the human be- 
ing. The earth was given us that we might dwell upon 
it, and subdue it. ‘Thus it becomes an instrument of 
our education. In subduing the earth, — in penetrating 
its secrets, and availing ourselves of its capabilities, — 
certain of the human faculties are educed, drawn forth, 
and guided in their development. We are placed in the 
midst of our brethren of humanity, and commanded to 
love them,— to love them as ourselves. But in opposition 
to this divine command stand the selfish tendencies of 
our nature. The task, then, is to subdue these selfish 
tendencies, and give free play to the better and more 
generous feelings. ‘Thus in mastering this task are the 
higher and diviner sentiments of man educed, assisted, 
and guided in their development. When we speak of 
education, therefore, we mean education in this, its legit- 
imate sense, — the proper educing, or drawing forth, and 
guiding, of the various faculties and sentiments of man. 
On this view mere priestly teaching, enjoining passive 
obedience in things spiritual, is no proper education. It 
is simply a sort of spiritual drill, the effect of which is 
altogether unfavorable to the educing or development of 
the human faculties. Its result upon any nation, sub- 
jected to its influence, is to check all healthy and hopeful 
social activity and advancement. 

Protestantism has more correct notions of education 
than Catholicism. But still the education of the gen- 
erality of Protestant countries is very defeetive. ‘They 
compare to great advantage, however, with Roman 
Catholic countries. Where Catholicism is left to itself 
in any country, as in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, popular 
education is apt to fall into a very deplorable condition. 
Where it has the stimulating influences of Protestantism 
beside it, and working along with it, as in the Catholic 
countries of Germany, a marked improvement becomes 
evident. According to Ungewitter,* the public reports 
of Portugal for the year 1841 showed an attendance in 
all the seminaries, lyceums, gymnasiums, progymna- 
siums, and common schools of the kingdom, of no more 
than 31,280 pupils. Now there were at the same period 
in the common schools of the city of Berlin alone, an 





* Europe, Past and Present. 
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equal number of pupils. In the year 1839, it was stated 
by a member of the Spanish Cortes that there were in 
all Spain not far above 900 schools of every description. 
As Spain is computed to have a population of 12,000,000, 
it follows that the proportion was about that of one school 
to 13,333 inhabitants. Now, the small kingdom of 
the Netherlands, with only somewhat more than a fourth 
of the population of Spain, has considerably more than 
double that number of schools. Besides the universities 
and Latin schools, it sustains 2,204 other schools, of va- 
rious descriptions. And with respect to Italy, with its 
swarming multitudes of clergy, regular and secular, it is 
a remarkable and significant fact, stated by Victor Hugo 
not long since in the French Assembly, that, in compar- 
ison with the other European states, there exists in that 
country the smallest proportion of the native population 
who know how to read.* 

While we freely admit, as eyery candid mind must, 
the usefulness of the Roman Church as an agent in the 
gradual civilization of the world in time past, we can no 
longer have much confidence in it as such, owing to the 
changed circumstances of society, and increased enlight- 
enment. The faithful application of the Christian ideas, 
through whatever agency, we regard as the certain method 
of human advancement. These are the salt of the world, 
— the only preservative of its present civilization against 
the decay and dissolution which came upon the ancient 
civilizations. . Rut the Roman Church has not been fully 





* With respect to the popular education of Italy, Ungewitter, who com- 
piles his book from official documents and other authentic sources, informs 
us that the Venetian territory, Tuscany, and the smal] Duchy of Parma are 
in advance of the other Italian countries, where the lower classes are de- 
scribed as, for the most part, ignorant. In the States of the Church the mass 
of the people are set down as grossly ignorant. In Rome itself, however, 
Mr. Laing informs us, there is no lack of schools. In his “ Notes,” pub- 
lished about ten years since, he gives it as a remarkable fact, that Rome had 
above a hundred schools more than Berlin, for a population little more than 
half that of Berlin. But he does not state, what elsewhere appears, that 
Berlin, with its hundred schools less than Rome, had more than double the 
number of pupils. ‘Ihe practical results of the prevailing system of popu- 
lar education in either country afford the best proof of its character. The 
statement given above in the text tells powerfully against the prevailing 
system in Italy; while the fact that, a few years ago, it was found that, of 
the 122,897 men who composed the standing army of Prussia, there were 
only two who could not write, tells as strongly in favor of the Prussian 
system. 
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faithful to them,—is not now fully faithful to them. 
Neither is the Anglican Church, nor any other outward 
ecclesiastical organization that we know of. We must 
look to the Christian Church, properly so called, for their 
faithful application, — to the true and pure, the humbly 
righteous and loving spirits in all outward churches. 
Those only who carry the living impress of Christ in the 
heart are capable of doing Christ’s work in the world. 
Before such as these the powers of evil will yield now, 
as they did at the beginning. ‘The work lies before them 
in gigantic proportions. For, with all our boasted civil- 
ization of this nineteenth century, we are surrounded by 
barbarisms. War is a common custom of the nations. 
Slavery still shows its hideous form. Intemperance still 
stalks abroad. The pure selfishness of our busy compe- 
tition is appalling. ‘The prevailing oppression and neg- 
lect of the weak and the poor is sickening to the Chris- 
tian heart. The almost universal worship of material 
_ interests projects a very dark shadow upon our present 
condition. Here is work, abundant work, for the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘To cherish in their own hearts, and carr 

out in all the concerns and circumstances of society, the 
principles of peace, freedom, temperance, generosity, and 
brotherly-kindness, — to assert and set forth by word and 
action the supremacy of spiritual interests, — this is the 
privilege and obligation of Christian people. Of Chris- 
tian people, we say, not of the professional ministers of 
religion only, but of every Christian manand woman. It 
is in this way alone that the leaven of Christianity can 
be rightly brought to penetrate the mass of society, and 
accomplish its grand results. And how careful ought 
every form of Protestantism to be, that it does not sacri- 
fice the great cause of Christian civilization to a mere 
zeal for creed, or class, or sect, — and thus fall into one of 
the worst mistakes of Romanism! ‘The Roman Catholic 
system boasts of its strength, derived from centralization. 
But Protestantism has a higher and diviner centralizing 
and consolidating power within its reach than Romanism. 
And that it has not hitherto taken advantage of it, must 
be regarded as evidence so far of its lack of true vision. 
Protestantism, from its very nature, can never consolidate 
its strength around a central point of dogma. It must 
be held together by a spirit. While it maintains its free- 
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dom, its rallying-point ought to be love, and its highest 
strength would come from this. An abiding loyalty to 
the central principle of Christiahity would furnish it with 
a more excellent power than that which comes from 
loyalty to the chair of Peter, or the decrees of Trent. 
Through this might the immense power of the Protes- 
tant mind, which is now divided and weakened, be con- 
solidated, and brought to bear against the assumed au- 
thority and spiritual despotism of Rome. Protestantism 
can be true to itself, and to its mission in civilizing the 
world, only when it can say, in sincerity and truth, that it 
cares less for the creed of Luther, or Calvin, or Fox, or 
Wesley, than for Christ’s distinguishing and everlasting 
law of love and righteousness. For it is by the power 
and influence of this, we repeat, that the world is to be 
purified, elevated, civilized. When all who accept and 
profess Christianity become faithful to the Christian law, 
then will the triumph of the Church be secured. Then 
will all forms of oppression, sensuality, selfishness, and 
sin be subdued, and brought to nothing. And upon the 
ruins of the old barbarisms and iniquities will arise the 
divine dominion of truth, purity, peace, and love. Hu- 
man civilization will have reached its culminating point 
only when the Christian law shall have attained a glad 
and willing obedience among men. J.C. 





Arr. Il.— ETHICS, PURE, MIXED, AND APPLIED. 


Tue distinction between a science and its applications 
is familiar to all readers. ‘There is a third division, which 
is neither pure science nor pure application, but a mixed 
science. Its position is that of mediator between the 
other two. Pure arithmetic, for example, treats only of 
numbers, recognizes units, but not unity, and has no 
knowledge of fractions. Mixed arithmetic, or arithmetic 
applied to continuous quantity, introduces unity and 
fractions. ‘Thus arithmetic becomes capable of applica- 
tions, and gives rules for casting interest, measuring land, 
or dividing profits. Or we might illustrate by the mathe- 
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matics in general, which, when pure, give the laws of 
space and time; when mixed, the laws of phenomena; 
and when applied, formulas for the control of phenomena, 
— that is, foretelling eclipses, estimating strength of ma- 
terials, finding the longitude at sea, and the like. The 
truth thus illustrated from the perfect sciences holds for 
all the rest. 

From our twofold nature of flesh and spirit, the world 
inclines to divide, on all subjects, towards two extremes. 
The wisest men are they who tread the middle path; by 
the unwise called inconsistent, followers neither of ideal 
Plato nor of material Xenophon ; but, like Socrates, re- 
joicing both in the inspiration of understanding and in 
the gift of the five senses. The sensationalist, acknowl- 
edging no source of knowledge but in impressions from 
the outward world, when absurdly consistent measures 
all things by outward standards. The transcendentalist, 
claiming the origin of all knowledge for the soul itself, 
when absurdly consistent despises the outward world and 
its uses. 

There are the like extremes found among the followers 
of each science. ‘There are those who pursue it solely in 
its intellectual aspects ; cultivating the pure science, and 
making .no applications. There are others who pursue 
that science only in its direct applications, simply en- 
deavoring to procure the most convenient formulas for 
immediate use. Neither of these, while absurdly consist- 
ent and adhering to his peculiar mode of study, is so suc- 
cessful as the rationally inconsistent man, who says the 
only end of science is practice, and who yet prepares for 
practice by studying the mixed sciences, or even pure sci- 
ence; or who says the only end of study is abstract truth, 
and who yet looks for the stimulus to seek, and the key to 
find abstract truth, in the mixed sciences, or even in their 


applications. For whatever view we take of philosophy,. 


whether sensational or transcendental, or both, this re- 
mains true, and must be confessed of all; that those men. 
have been most successful, both as thinkers and workers, 
who have first carefully learned the lessons of outward 
nature, and then vigorously followed out the hints there- 
in contained. In the great school of human life, wherein 
God is the teacher, he has prepared the phenomena of 
creation as diagrams and text-books. He shall learn 
VOL. LI. — 4TH. 8S. VOL. XVII. NO. II. 17 
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little who neglects them, and he shall learn little more 
who devotes himself wholly to their mere letter and 
form. The wise scholar will diligently peruse them; 
not conning the words by rote, but getting their mean- 
ing and spirit by heart. 

We shall find no exception to these remarks in those 
sciences which have a moral aspect, nor in the science of 
morality itself. Ethics may be treated as a pure science, 
and will then consist of a logical discussion of the rela- 
tion of free agents to each other as such. Or it may be 
considered as a mixed science, and will then treat of the 
relations of men and women to each other and to God. 
Or it may be considered only in its applications, that is, 
may consist of the discussion of specific cases, or the 
duty of individual men. 

And in ethics, as in the other sciences, we think the 
most useful division is that middle ground whereon both 
parties border, and which partisans may designate as the 
ground of the timeserver, the coward, and the incon- 
sistent. That is, we conceive that purely ethical specu- 
lations, unconnected with human interests, are apt to be 
barren, fruitless, because pursued with only an intellect- 
ual, not a moral ardor; while we conceive that men of 
purely practical views are apt to become narrow, bitter, 
and filled with unworthy partisan zeal. But Revealed 
Religion occupies the middle ground (that is, so far as 
it treats of morals), and the Christian pulpit has always, 
so far as its teachings have been of other than theological 
themes, been of most power when it has unfolded the 
principles of human action. 

The proper sphere of the pulpit is a subject upon 
which there is much warm discussion and conflicting 
feeling at the present day. Conservative men are dis- 
posed to blame the pulpit for meddling at all with prac- 
tical matters, while zealous reformers pour out upon it 
no small measure of abuse for its dry abstractions and 
neglect of the daily needs of men. Both parties, we 
think, censure the pulpit wrongfully, and prescribe for it 
a less fruitful, less valuable service, than that which, in 
the main, it has always rendered. ‘The ultra conserva- 
tive would restrict the teachings of the pulpit to abstract 
morality, and doctrinal theology ; the ultra reformer 
would confine them to the treatment of practical, every- 
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day duties. Either mode would effectually seal up the 
springs of life that flow from the sanctuary of God. On 
the one hand it is necessary to sanctify life by the power 
of religion; and religion will have little earnestness or 
reality if it be not made a guide of all our actions. We 
must, then, like David in the field of Araunah, build our 
altar upon the threshing-floor, carrying our religion into 
our every-day business and our every-day politics, ac- 
cording to the injunction of the Apostle, “ Let your citi- 
zenship be as it becometh the Gospel.” On the other 
hand, it is necessary to keep religion free from all that 
can defile in life; and there will be much that is unclean 
in a life which is sanctified only by a defiled religion. 
Every threshing-floor is to be made an altar, but not 
every altar a threshing-floor. In all our every-day busi- 
ness and politics, we must apply the teaching of religion ; 
but it does not follow that our business and politics are 
fit themes for religious teaching. The church should not 
be made a lecture-room, a threshing-floor for debate or 
the discussion of debatable questions. ‘The other pro- 
cess is the legitimate one, to recognize in every hall of 
debate the presence of an Omniscient Witness and Su- 
preme Judge. 

The duty of the Christian preacher is twofold; to call 
sinners to repentance, and to edify the saints. In the 
performance of either of these duties, faithfully and thor- 
oughly, it becomes necessary to give a large amount of 
moral instruction, that the man in whom there is no love 
of God may see, by this mirror of the law, the blackness 
of his own heart; and that the man who has been born 
into the higher life may see what that life demands, and 
to what ends, by God’s grace, he must approach. Neither 
of these high purposes is well attained, except by treat- 
ing morality in a way analogous to that of a mixed 
science. If the pure abstractions of ethics are presented 
in a sermon, they fall lifeless upon the hearts of the hear- 
ers; the sinner is not converted nor the saint edified. 

But the objection of the ultra conservative to the pul- 
pit’s freedom on practical points would, if carried out, 
restrict the sermon to this dry and useless theorizing. 
The formula of the algebraist is scarcely more impotent 
over the heart, than is a purely intellectual exposition of 
even vital Christian truths. Now, the preaching of the 
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Gospel ought to influence the hearts and lives of men. 
If the constant preaching of the Protestant clergy, and 
the circulation of the Scriptures for three centuries, had 
not produced the philanthropic and practical spirit of our 
age, we might well have doubted the value and efficacy 
of such preaching. ‘The progress of the world in civili- 
zation and humanity during this period would never 
have taken place, if the pulpit had refrained from a 
practical application of its truths to the hearers’: lives. 
From the reformation in religion other reformations have 
sprung. 

If, on the other hand, the sermon is occupied with sin- 
gle applications to life and conduct, it will produce little 
practical effect. By the deeds of a law no man can be 
justified, neither by the preaching of laws can any man 
be sanctified. A sermon on any particular vice or virtue, 
and confined exclusively to practical remarks, may wound 
the pride of those to whom the remarks are applicable, 
but it will not be likely to touch their consciences, and it — 
certainly leaves all others in the congregation without 
instruction or benefit. 

If the clergy should yield to the entreaties of “ radical” 
advisers, and give up the preaching of religion, —if the 
spirit of the age and the reforms of the day should be- 
come the only topics of their sermons,— our religion 
would subside into mere morality, and our morality 
would degenerate into mere sentimentalism. 

It has usually, however, been the aim of a Christian 
preacher, so far as he preached on morals at all, to un- 
fold principles, and denote the manner in which they are 
to be appiied. In this the clergy, moved by the spirit of 
a wisdom not their own, have taken the course which, 
by the analogy of other teachings, we have shown to be 
the most successful in all respects ;— in discovering the 
truths that pertain to duty, and in making them eflfica- 
cions over the hearts of their hearers. ‘They have not 
presented religion as a matter of mere doctrine, about 
which men may reason, debate, and be zealous, with 
hands stained with blood, or hearts filled with contempt 
‘and hatred. Neither have they confounded Christianity 
with the fruits thereof, — the applications with the prin- 
ciples to be applied. They have asked men to worship 
as well as to work. They have recognized the superior 
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value of praying over preaching, of preaching over lectur- 
ing; of religion over morality, and morality over manners. 
They have, we suppose, conceived that the office of the 
Christian teacher, so far as it pertains to morality, to du- 
ties other than those of our direct relations to God, is to 
unfold the principles of the Gospel, that is, the truths 
pertaining to duty. He must make these clear, strong, 
and practical, so that they may bite into the conscience, 
and be engraved upon the heart. In order to do this, he 
must in general illustrate the principle, and in order to 
illustrate it he must apply it, and apply it according to 
his own understanding and judgment. If the “ conserva- 
tive ” differ in his judgment from the preacher, he is not to 
forbid his making the application ; for the preacher must 
make such applications as he thinks necessary to illustrate 
the principle. If the preacher do not think it necessary to 
make an application, the “radical” has no right to de- 
mand it of him, provided the principle is made clear, for- 
cible, and practical without the aid of illustration. 

This, which we take to be the most usual preaching of 
the Gospel, is the most effectual. The principle covers a 
multitude of cases, and touches each man’s conscience in 
the right spot ; while the application, at best, covers but 
a particular case, and the doctrine, out of which the 
principle flows, is barren in any but skilful hands. Those 
for whom an application is made may reject it as intru- 
sion ; those to whom a doctrine applies may not see its 
application ; while those to whom a principle is made 
clear feel it asserting its power over their actions. The 
freedom of man and the sovereignty of God afford the 
basis for interminable metaphysical discussions, which 
would be perfectly worthless as sermons. Each particu- 
lar sphere of human dety affords the opportunity to ap- 
ply these truths, but a sermon devoted exclusively to this 
application would be of little value to those placed by 
Providence without that sphere. Take, however, the 
principle first flowing from these truths, namely, the 
power and obligation of man to do the will of God; 
make this clear,and make it strongly bear upon the 
hearers, and you will edify all hearts. One will return 
to his private business, with a new sense of his obliga- 
tion to conduct it in the fear of God; another to his 
struggle with a having new faith in his power, 
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by God’s grace, to conquer; another to his efforts to 
recover men from particular vices, or enlighten them on 
particular public evils, having new confidence in the 
power of man to rise from the dust and mire of sin, and 
a new feeling of his responsibleness to God for his action 
or neglect of action. T. H. 








Art. II. — RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN.* 


In the minute and interesting account of the ancient 
Egyptians contained in the second book of Herodotus, 
it is stated that the women attended to out-of-door af- 
fairs, while the men staid at home and worked at the 
loom. Some have presumed to maintain that this is the 
reason why the cloths and embroideries of that ingenious 
nation were held in such high esteem by the merchants 
and consumers of the ancient world. This peculiarity 
of the domestic arrangements of the Egyptians is often 
alluded to, by way of joke and otherwise, in the ancient 
writers. In the beautiful play of Sophocles, the Gdipus 
at Colonos, the blind old wanderer, deserted by his sons, 
but reverently served by his loving daughters in his sor- 
rowing exile, says : — 








** How have they bowed their manners and their mind 
To the base customs of inglorious Egypt! 
Where men, immured at home, direct the loom, 
While in the field their women still procure 
The sustenance of life. ‘Thus, too, of you 
My children, those whom best such toil behooved, 
Like timid maids, rest idly in their homes ; 
While ye, my daughters, in their stead partake 
A wretched father’s sorrows.” 








The legend of the Amazons, of which classical tra- 





* 1. The True Remedy for the Wrongs of Woman; with a History of an 
Enterprise having that for its Object. By Catuarine E.Brrcuer. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 263. 
of Bg Proceedings of the Women’s Rights Convention. October 23, 
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3. ’Aporopavous ExxAnowdfovoa. Lipsie. 1829. 

4. The Ecclesiazuse, or Female Parliament. Translated from Aristo 
ANEs, by the Rey. Rowianp Suitn, M.A. Oxford. 1833. 
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ditions are so full, points in its origin, probably, to another 
reversal of the relations of the sexes. At a college ex- 
amination, not a hundred years ago, the answer given to 
the question, Who were the Amazons? was, “ A nation 
of warlike women, who kept their husbands in subjec- 
tion.” We are inclined to think this answer contained 
the germ of the true explanation of the myth. The legend 
was turned to excellent account by the Athenian artists, 
who, however, with blind partiality for their own ances- 
tors, persisted in ascribing the victory in the Amazonian 
war to ‘Theseus and his host. We wish the other party 
had written a history of the transaction. The battle 
may, indeed, have been a hard one; in one sense, the 
doughty heroes of the violet-crowned city may have 
been victorious ; but we suspect it ended much as Shak- 
speare represents it: — 


“« Theseus. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon. But, O, methinks how slow 
This old moon wanes! She lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 


Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 


*“* Hippolyta. Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities.” 


The relations of the sexes have, in all human socie- 
ties, been more or less the subject of doubt and discus- 
sion. ‘There can, however, be but little question, that 
nations have been truly civilized in proportion as this 
matter has been correctly understood. ‘lhe polygamy 
of so large a part of the ancient world was a fruitful 
source of disaster and decline, as it is even now, in man 
of the same countries where it formerly prevailed. The 
European races, beginning with the ancient Greeks, set 
this relation in its proper light, by adopting the principle 
of monogamy,— or the marriage of one woman to one 
man. So far all is well. But the difficult problem is to 
guard the welfare of woman, in this domestic union, 
without creating a diversity of interests incompatible 
with the highest happiness it is capable of yielding to 
both. No doubt our law, like the laws of many other 
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countries, makes the marriage tie a legal contract; and 
it does not, like the canon law of some countries, make 
it indissoluble. Still, to the common sense and correct 
feeling of all right-minded men, it is a legal contract suit 
generis, and like no other. It involves the entire happi- 
ness, in this world, of those who enter the state to which 
marriage is the preliminary step; and its consequences 
are not trammelled up with the lives of the immedi- 
ate parties. It is, therefore,a most solemn matter, not 
to be dealt with in a business way, but to be approached 
in a spirit.of earnest reflection, remote alike from the 
frivolities of fashionable life and the worldly calculations 
of avarice. 

In the present age, and in a country like our own, the 
vast majority of marriages contracted are happy ones. 
True, some men and women rush into this relation under 
the influence of youthful, unreflecting passion, without 
due knowledge of each other’s character, and then repent 
at their leisure. The gratification of whim, or the obsti- 
nate adherence to a caprice, is punished by the misery of 
a lifetime. ‘These, however, are cases of exception. But 
they have been sufficiently numerous to attract the atten- 
tion of legislators and thinkers. Milton long ago advo- 
cated the doctrine of divorce to meet the difficulties and 
remedy the wrongs of such ill-assorted marriages. His 
principles have been often adopted, and oftener advocated. 
Even where not formally enacted, they have been follow- 
ed by courts in the exercise of judicial discretion. It is 
by no means clear that these ready separations have con- 
tributed to the happiness of the individuals immediately 
concerned ; and it is very clear that they have not contrib- 
uted to the sound morals of society at large. 

Another class of cases has excited great sympathy for 
those who have appeared in the light of victims. Some- 
times the fortune brought into the marriage by the wife 
has been placed wholly at the disposal of the husband, 
and made responsible for his debts and obligations. This 
is generally the case, unless the property is already se- 
cured by having been placed in trust, either by the will 
of the person from whom the woman inherits, or by 
marriage settlements. In either way, the interest of the 
wife may now be sufficiently secured against the possi- 
ble extravagance, vice, or profligacy of the husband. 
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Whether there is any sufficient safeguard on the other 
side, is not so certain; and whether it is expedient, and 
makes for the general good, to provide so carefully for 
the cases of exception to which we have above alluded, 
may admit of a doubt. 

It is certain, however, that every view of the case, 
every legislative enactment, every usage of society, which 
tends to create a diversity of interests, or even to sustain 
the idea of one, between the husband and wife, lowers 
the dignity and nobleness of this most beautiful relation. 
The urging of adverse claims, the chaffering for legal 
securities, the debates, arguments, and even quarrels, on 
questions of property, that sometimes take place between 
the contracting parties, or their legal representatives, de- 
grade the highest and holiest of God’s institutions, —a 
sacrament, as the Catholic Church rightly regards it, — to 
a mere huckstering bargain; it converts a union, which 
was intended to blend two immortal beings into one, by 
surrounding them with the dearest charities and sweetest 
affections of life, — it converts this gracious state of insep- 
arable hopes, common fortunes, equally shared delights 
and joys, into a limited partnership, gross and unsancti- 
fied in its purpose, secular in its forms, selfish in its 
ends ; — 

* Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer’s oaths ; O, such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words.” 


The “Rights of Women” question has assumed a 
broader range of discussion, and entered upon more com- 
prehensive claims, within the last few years. In every 
civil society, there are lady-like men, and gentleman-like 
women, who form exceptions to the general laws of Na- 
tyre; and it is perfectly right that they should severally 
assume the duties for which Nature, in her exceptional 
freaks, best qualified them. A venerable friend of ours 
was once applied to by a political faction, to be their 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. He replied, “ I have 
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the honor to hold the office of lieutenant-governor at home, 
— and that is the highest office I have ever aspired to fill.” 
An Amazonian advocate of the Rights of Women a few 
years since attacked a gentleman distinguished for his 
great intellectual vigor, but not equally distinguished for 
thews and sinews, and challenged him to a tilt upon her 
favorite thesis. He began by laying down what seemed 
to be a self-evident, or axiomatic proposition, —“ You 
will admit that men are superior in physical strength.” 
“JT admit no such thing,” answered the challenger, and 
squared off so scientifically, that her opponent — dropped 
the subject. All these characters are aptly symbolized 
b by the buxom lady in that classic of our childhood, — 
Mother Goose,— whose history was not only rehearsed 
in rhythm, but pictorially illustrated. Of a commanding 
figure herself, she had a little husband who, though a 
soldier, was quite unequal to her in physical strength. 
So 
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‘‘ She put him in a pint-pot 
And there she bade him drum.” 





The pretensions of this class of women to a controlling 
influence in human affairs are now urged, not only in 
the private circle, but in the public convention and open 
debate. They assert a right to mingle in the political 
contest, and to run their chances, with the so-called 
stronger sex ; they claim to be admitted into the profes- 
sions, learned and unlearned ; and to have their full share - 
in all the offices of honor and dishonor, of profit and loss, 
that depend on the popular vote. And their pretensions 
do not stop here. The particular and most characteristic 
part of man’s attire, —that which by prescriptive right 
and immemorial usage has constituted, under various un- 
mentionable names, no small portion of his personal iden- 
tity, — which was never usurped by the other sex except 
as a figure of speech,—has been invaded by an adven- 
turous troop of the advance-guard in the feminine army 
of reform. We fervently hope the hat will go next. 
This uncomfortable cone, perched on the top of the head, 
ae and binding the forehead as painfully as “ Luke’s Iron 
ae Crown,” we would gladly exchange for any one of the 
ae myriad forms of covering under which the shapely head 
| of woman has been protected. 
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Miss Beecher’s book on the True Remedy for the 
Wrongs of Woman we have read with pleasure and in- 
struction. It is written in a very sprightly style, and 
contains many practical suggestions of great value. She 
has, too, a keen perception of the humor of the character 
she is enacting, and her wit gives a pleasant and spicy va- 
riety to the discussion. Such a woman would command 
our vote for any office to which she could constitution- 
ally aspire. Her views on the part which women should 
take in the early education of both sexes, and the entire 
education of their own, meet our unqualified approbation. 
She has not been a mere theorist, but has labored with 
admirable energy, and we presume success, especially 
in building up a high order of schools in the Western 
States. The following passage will speak for itself. 


“* Meantime, those who really are rendering the most service 
to society by performing these labors, are despised as the lowest 
class. Even the teachers of young children, as the general rule, 
receive poorer wages than are paid to the higher class of domes- 
tics, and are regarded as an inferior caste by those who consider 
themselves the nobility of society. 

‘* This estimate of domestic and educational labor operates 
disastrously on all other portions of society. Each class is striv- 
ing to rise still higher, and the highest position is deemed to be 
that in which the occupant renders little or no service to society, 
but lives solely on the earnings of others. 

“In respect to the education of woman for her profession, — 
in the most intelligent and wealthy classes, it is little regarded. 
That great class of young ladies, who receive the benefits of our 
highest schools and seminaries, spend their whole childhood and 
youth in receiving what is called an education, and then the vast 
majority come forth profoundly ignorant of all that they most 
need to know. As to the science and practice of Domestic Econ- 
omy, they are far better instructed in Political Economy, or even 
in Navigation or Surveying, for these sciences are often a regu- 
lar part of the course of study in our female institutions. 

«“ And as to the knowledge that would qualify them to take 
charge of a young infant, the cat or the sheep would be altogether 
their superiors in the care of the young of their own species. 
And in regard to the still more arduous duty of training the mind 
of infancy and childhood, our highly educated young ladies would 
be far more wisely set to work in constructing and regulating 
chronometers, or in superintending the working of steam-engines, 
than in physical, intellectual, and moral education. 
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'* When this is true of the most cultivated class, nothing better 
is to be expected of those less favored, except so far as necessity 
drives them to learn certain things by practice which they would 
shun if fortune would but elevate their social position. 

“Meantime, to acquire a little smattering of some foreign 
tongue, or to learn to play a few tunes on some instrument which 
soon are to be forgotten, is a matter to which parents devote care, 
and effort, and large expense, and which children are trained to 
regard as the most creditable acquisitions of an education. 

** But, the grand source of the heaviest wrong that oppresses 
our sex is found in the fact, that they are so extensively cut off 
from honorable and remunerative employ in their professional 
vocation. ‘This is owing in part to the disgrace which is atiached 
to the performance of the most important services of the family, 
and in part to the fact, that, to a wide extent, men have usurped 
the most important department of woman’s profession, and thus 
she has been driven to take up the relinquished employments of 
man. 

** The training of the human mind in the years of infancy and 
childhood, — this, it is claimed, is the appropriate and highest 
vocation of woman. And in all those states and cities in our 
country where education prospers the most, it has flourished just 
exactly in proportion to the extent in which men have forsaken 
and women have been restored to this employ. 

** There are now more than two million children in this coun- 
try without any schools! ‘There are probably as many more in 
schools taught by men, who could be far more appropriately em- 
ployed in shops or mills, or other masculine pursuits. Were all 
these children placed in schools at the ordinary rate of apportion- 
ment of pupils to teachers, it would require two hundred thousand 
women to meet the demand. Where are these women? ‘They 
are living in indolent ease, or they are toiling in shops and mills, 
or in some other employments, which yield a pittance scarcely 
sufficient to sustain life.”” — pp. 30-34. 


And the following passage will show the spirit with 
which she engaged in her Western enterprise. 


‘‘ The letters [ received were so urgent, and the necessities of 
the case seemed so great, that | immediately decided to raise 
funds for this express object, and to go out myself to administer 
them. It was midwinter, and it was in Jowa that I was most im- 
periously needed. The ladies of Brooklyn, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia furnished me with funds, and a lady of enterprise and 
benevolence agreed to accompany me at her own expense. 

‘*T had heard terrific accounts of the winter journey across the 
mountains, — of frightful precipices, which there was no way of 
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escaping but to put the stage-horses on a full run over a glare of 
ice, down a curving and fearful descent! ‘There was no other 
way than this now open. Sol made my will, had my Daguerreo- 
type taken for father, and made all other proper arrangements 
for a roll down the Alleghanies.” — pp. 115, 116. 


We have not yet received, in a pamphlet form, the 
proceedings of the Woman’s Rights Convention, held 
this year in the unhappy city of Worcester. We bought 
the report of last year for the sake of a speech which we 
regarded as the gem of the eloquence of the convention, 
and were greatly disappointed that the editors of the 
proceedings thought proper to omit it altogether, not 
even making a single allusion to the speech or its author. 
While the pompous platitudes of Paulina Davis, and the 
magniloquent periods of Abby Price, from the signifi- 
cantly named village of Hopedale, and the sensible but 
somewhat verbose address of Doctor Harriet Hunt, and 
the discourses and resolutions of the feminine men, who 
graced the occasion with their presence, — while all these 
are printed at length, and some of them at unreasonable 
length, in the proceedings, — the pointed and pithy speech 
of Sojourner Truth, a black woman, who showed more 
sense than all the rest of the convention together, has 
been passed over without the slightest notice. Wheth- 
er it was through inadvertence or jealousy we have no 
means of knowing; but whatever may have been the 
eause or the motive, the omission is nowise creditable to 
the getters-up of the convention. Miss Sojourner Truth 
(alas that the name of this estimable lady should be so 
true a symbol of the condition of truth among us!) rose 
to address the house, and her brief speech — whose only 
fault was its brevity — ended with this sentence, which 
stamped itself ineffaceably upon our memory: “If the 
women want more rights, why don’t they take them, and 
not make such a long linkum about it ?” 

These supposed new claims of the women have con- 
nected themselves very generally with radical views 
on other subjects. In Europe they form a part of a 
comprehensive scheme of Communism, which strikes at 
the root of property, family, religion of every kind, except 

. an extravagant worship of the senses, and aims to de- 
stroy all the sacred privacy of domestic life. The mod- 
ern apostles of this new creed are St. Simon and Fourier ; 
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and their disciples are seeking to build up a branch of 
the church universal in this country. Most of those 
who have joined in the movement here are not conscious 
to what end it is tending; their leaders are craftily en- 
ticing them on, in the hope of gradually moulding them 
to their selfish, sensual, and revolutionary purposes. It is 
amusing, meantime, to see how shy the dainty reformers 
and emancipators of the land are of committing them- 
selves to the Woman’s Rights movement. Letters from 
several of them were read, at the convention of the present 
year; one was writing a biography of a distinguished 
lady, and could not come; another was preparing a lec- 
ture on Woman, and prayed them to have him excused. 
All were charily nibbling at the bait, but a little afraid 
to bite, — or be bitten. 

All these ideas, however, which flaunt before us in 
this age with the gloss of novelty, are in reality ancient 
follies, newly vamped. The ’ExkAnoud{ovea, or Women 
in Congress Assembled, by Aristophanes, contains every 
one of them. ‘To a brief examination of this piece we 
shall devote the remainder of the present article. 

This play was exhibited in the year B. C. 392, about 
fourteen years after the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

At a very early period, the Greek philosophers had 
begun to speculate on the nature of the state, the rela- 
tions of the individual to the state, and the evils of these 
relations and of the social arrangements generally. The 
natural consequence was innumerable theoretical schemes 
to cure the diseases of human society, and raise man 
from his surrounding miseries to a state of perfect hap- 
piness. There is scarcely a notion conceived by modern 
regenerators of the race, that was not amply discussed 
by thinkers five or six centuries before Christ. The 
merging the individual in the state,—the abolition of 
property and of marriage, — the overthrow of every insti- 
tutign which the instincts first and then the reason of 
man had built up around his life, —community of goods 
and community of women,— Socialism in every form, — 
Fourierism, Icarianism, Bloomerism, Shakerism, Rights 
of Women, —all these aberrations of the unsound intel- 
lect are but clumsy plagiarisms from five-and-twenty cen- 
turies ago. From Protagoras to Plato; from Plato to 
Cicero; from Cicero to Sir Thomas More and Harrington; 
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from these really great men down to the fantastic fopper- 
ies of St. Simon, Cabet, Fourier, Louis Blanc, and the Red 
Republicans of France and Germany, the evils of man’s 
condition have been the theme of incessant speculation, 
and have given rise to Polities, Eutopias, Oceanas, Ica- 
rias, of every degree of wisdom or folly. The question 
of the Rights of Women was practically dealt with by 
the Dorians and Kolians. It was less respectfully con- 
sidered by the lonians, who, especially in Athens, laid 
more restraints upon the freedom of the women in pri- 
vate life. A great inroad was made upon the strictness of 
the ancient manners at the house of Pericles. This fa- 
mous orator and statesman had separated from his wife, 
—a noble Athenian lady,—and formed a left-handed 
marriage with Aspasia, a beautiful woman of Miletos, 
whose attractive manners, splendid intellectual endow- 
ments, and elegant conversation drew into the saloons 
of Pericles the most accomplished society of the capital. 
This was not restricted to the society of the men. Atheni- 
an husbands, once having tasted the charms of the society 
of agreeable and accomplished men and women, meet- 
ing in the apartments of the first citizen of the first state 
of the world, surrounded by every art that could delight 
the senses and refine the taste, became emulous to intro- 
duce the new style into their own households, and finally 
took their own wives with them that they might imitate 
the graceful bearing and learn the gracious speech, with 
the whole art of pleasing, so successfully practised by 
Aspasia. There were some families, however, of the 
stricter sort, who discountenanced these innovations 
upon the ancient manners,— some straitlaced and pu- 
ritanic ladies, who looked upon them with horror, and 
denounced them as tending directly to the overthrow of 
virtue and the annihilation of piety towards the gods. 
Yet this scarcely diminished the influence of her genius, 
to which Socrates himself bowed with respect. The 
lofty talent of Pericles gained new force from the mind 
of Aspasia; and that eloquence which thundered and 
lightened and stirred up all Hellas is said to have owed 
not a little of its elegance and power to the influence of 
her genius. Many other women are known to have 
broken loose from the rigid restraints of female decorum 
in Athens, to have cultivated their minds by the study of 
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letters, art, and science, and to have made themselves 
agreeable companions by these various accomplishments. 
The shock which such pursuits gave to the social and 
traditional prejudices of their countrywomen, placed 
these ladies — blue-stockings we should call them if they 
had worn any stockings at all in those days — in a very 
ambiguous position, and under the ban of public opin- 
ion; and doubtless the profligacy of some of them — 
naturally accompanying their defiance of the established 
usages of society — gave partial ground for the general 
suspicion, and even positive charge, of lack of virtue in 
all. However that may be, it is a fact of history, that 
the society of these eloquent and accomplished persons 
was sought, and their discourse listened to with respect 
and admiration, by philosophers, generals, artists, states- 
men, and poets. The great questions of politics and 
statecraft, doubtless, were argued and lectured upon by 
these ladies with more ability than is sometimes shown 
by members of parliaments and senates. From these 
questions, the transition was inevitable to those which 
more nearly touched the rights of women. Looking 
around them, among the Athenians, they saw their sex 
shut up in the privacy of the Gunaikeion, remote from 
the intellectual pursuits, and sharing slightly in the in- 
tellectual pleasures of men, with no political or legal 
rights except through the representative character of the 
next friend, without a voice in answering the most per- 
sonal and interesting question ever put to a woman, 
without the privilege of saying “ Yes,” or the pleasure of 
saying “ No.” 

It can scarcely be doubted, that the bolder spirits 
among this class of female professors sometimes dreamed 
of the possibility of transferring the government of the 
state from the hands of the men to their own. The ex- 
perience of the Peloponnesian war, with its unstable 
politics, and the general mismanagement of public af- 
fairs; the difficulties into which the country was con- 
stantly plunged, and the frightful corruption which 
weakened or destroyed the vital action of the state ;— all 
these open and startling facts could not escape their free 
and searching scrutiny ; and the idea of a change must 
often have entered the minds of these politico-philosoph- 
ical dames. 
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This is precisely the subject the play in question takes 
up. It is not a parody on the Republic of Plato, as is 
commonly represented, but a comical handling of the 
discussions to which we have referred, embodying in the 
action the various schemes of communism wherewith the 
reforming brains of antiquity had long been teeming. 
The poet’s purpose is not merely to throw ridicule on 
these fantastic schemes, but to teach a lesson by holding 
up a picture of the practical operations of their principles. 
He flinches at none of the consequences, softens down 
none of the repulsive aspects, and shrinks from no plain- 
ness of speech or extremity of action, into which the 
subject, freed from the restraints of modern decorum, and’ 
under all the licentious liberties of the comic stage, inev- 
itably runs. But these offensive portions are not neces- 
sary to the general plot of the play; the vivid truth of 
the picture, and the force of the arguments, may be most- 
ly given, without trenching upon the just reserve which 
modern manners impose. 

The date of the piece, as we have mentioned, was 
about 392 B. C., in the midst of the wearisome warfare 
in Asia Minor, which ended with the peace of Antalcidas. 
The state of public and private affairs was most unsatis- 
factory; and no doubt uneasiness and discomfort exten- 
sively prevailed. Whether female world-reformers were 
particularly active at this crisis, history does not inform 
us; probably they were, since the poet generally seized 
upon the folly of the moment. 

The comedy is laid out upon the following plan. Prax- 
agora, a strong-minded woman, the wife of a good citizen, 
Blepyrus by name, devises a scheme for usurping the 
government. She had formerly lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pnyx, — near enough to overhear the stormy 
debates on public affairs which so often took place there. 
The eloquence of the orators kindled in her breast a de- 
sire to rival them; but how to bring it about was the 
question. Her busy brain at length conceived the pro- 
ject of gathering the women about her, forming a party, 
and, after properly training them in their respective 
parts, proceeding to the Assembly, and passing a decree, 
ordaining that the government be transferred to the 
hands of the women. The constitution of Athens at 


this time was ultra-democratic, allowing universal] suf- 
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frage ; and as the debates were held early in the morning, 
all they had to do was to rise before their husbands 
awoke, steal the masculine garb, and, with false beards 
repairing to the Assembly, occupy the front seats and 
hurry their revolutionary measure through all the legisla- 
tive forms. But careful preliminary training was need- 
ful, in the art and craft of public debate. The women 
were accustomed to certain feminine ways of swearing, 
which they must unlearn, and screw up their mouths to 
the round oaths of their lords. Accordingly, a midnight 
conclave is agreed upon, and the play opens with a so- 
liloquy of the chief conspirator, in a style of ludicrous 
parody upon the solemn prologues of the tragedies. After 
apostrophizing the lamp, — 


** Thou offspring of the potter’s plastic art, 
Suspended now, whence best thy ray may shine, 
To bear a kindred office with the sun, 

Beam forth thy brightest, be our signal-bearer,”” — 


and after recounting the various services of the lamp, 
she ends, — 


‘“‘ Dawn fast approaches, and at break of day 
The Assembly meets, and we must take our seats. 
Why this delay ? They surely can’t have failed 
To get them all false beards, as was agreed on ? 
Or was it hard to steal their husband’s breeches 
And make safe off. But lo! I see a lamp 
Hitherward coming ; then I’Il step aside, 
Lest he who comes turn out to be a man.” 


He who came turned out to be a woman, who is fol- 
lowed by another, and another, each giving some good 
reason for her tardiness. The husband of one had 
dined on sprats, and had a fit of dyspepsia, which kept 
him awake until long after midnight. One woman 
brings her knitting, that she may lose no time; of 
course, she is obliged to lay aside such feminine occupa- 
tich in an instant, amidst a storm of reproaches. After 
examining their dresses, and general appearance, the 
business of the meeting is explained by Praxagora, and 
the speaking commences. ‘The first speaker gets on 
pretty well for a time, but, forgetting that she is a man, 
swears by Artemis, is called to order, and forced to sit 
down; another tries it, and, warming with the subject, 
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lets out an oath, by the two goddesses, and has to sit 
down. Another begins, “'To me, ye women, here in 
council met”; she, too, is sharply called to order. At 
length Praxagora herself addresses the house : — 


‘** To me the welfare of our native lands 
No less imports than you: I grieve to see 
The sad condition of the Commonwealth, 
For I behold it under faithless rulers 
Suffering incessant ; if a single day 
They keep an honest, uncorrupted faith, 
The ten next days they practise villany. 
Dost to another trust ? he proves a greater rascal. 
Rebuke is thankless to ill-tempered men, — 
Ye who distrust whoever wills to serve you, 
But lick the dust before the ill-disposed. 
Once on a time we called no public meetings ; 
No, not at all, but held Agyrrius 
To be a knave ; now, when we have the assemblies, 
Who gets his fee applauds them overmuch, 
Who gets it not swears they deserve to die 
‘Who serve the state for filthy lucre’s sake. 
“© First Woman. By Aphrodite ! thou hast fairly spoken. 
“ Prax. Wretch! a pretty thing 
Were done, hadst thou so spoken in the Assembly.” 


After pointing out the evils of the present administra- 
tion, she ends by bringing forward the grand scheme. 


“ Give heed, 

However, and [’ll point a way of safety yet ; 
°T is that we put the women at the helm 
Of government ; to them we trust our homes, 
Why not, then, trust to them the Commonwealth ? 

** Second Woman. Well said! by Jove, well said! right ex- 

cellent! 

‘** Prax. How far to be preferred to ours the ways 
Of women are, |’ll briefly state. First, then, 
After the good old custom, one and all 
Their woollen garments in warm water wash. 
You ne’er find women fond of change ; O, had 
Our state but held this rule, instead of ever 
Grasping at some new scheme, some untried project, 
What city could have vied with glorious Athens ? 
Bread they bake, seated as of olden time ; 
And as of old bear burdens on their head ; 
They worship Ceres, as of olden time ; 
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And as of olden time they make their cakes ; 
They beat their husbands, as of olden time. 


Such are the women, and to them befits it, 

That we the men resign the helm of state, 

Asking no idle questions, as, What course 

Of policy they will pursue ; but simply 

Investing them at once with sovereign power. 

For their good conduct, be our guaranty 

Naught else save this, that, being mothers, they 

Will seek their children’s good ; for who more anxious 
Than the fond parent to protect her nursling ? 

Then for the ways and means, say who ’re more skilled 
Than women ? they too are such arch deceivers, 

That, when in power, they ne’er will be deceived. 
More needs not ; only follow this good counsel, 

And soon yell see the Athenian state will flourish.” 


This preliminary business over, they proceed, in the 
form of a chorus, to the Assembly. 

Meantime the Athenian husbands begin to bestir 
themselves. ‘Their wardrobes were not overstocked with 
spare garments; they were lucky fellows if they were 
sure of always having one suit. They found themselves 
in a very embarrassing position. Private occasions and 
public duties alike forbade their lying abed all day. 
There was no help for it ; and making a virtue of neces- 
sity, they slip on, as well as they may, their wives’ gear, 
and, cautiously opening the doors and peering up and 
down the street to see if the coast is clear, they venture 
out. Blepyrus, the husband of Praxagora, is the first 
who heaves in sight, in a pair of high-heeled woman’s 
boots, and a short bright-yellow petticoat. 


‘“« Blep. What is the matter ? where is my wife gone ? 
The morning breaks, but she nowhere is seen. 
Long time 1 ’ve fumbled in the dark, my shoes 
To find, and coat ; but when I’d groped for them, 
Nor could not find them, and already knocked 
The scavenger loud rapping at my door, 

I seize perforce on madam’s scanty kirtle, 
And squeeze my feet into her Persian boots. 
Well, here I am, and still the shades of night 
Protect me from my neighbor’s peering eyes. 
Fool that I was to marry at my age, 
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And sound the drubbing I deserve to get ; 
Plague take the gadding jade, my wife ! 
Be sure she’s out on some dishonest scrape.” 


At this moment another citizen, in similar plight, 
comes in. 


** Cit. Who’s this ? not surely neighbor Blepyrus. 
By Zeus! but ’t is in very sooth the man. 
Prythee, what means this yellow that I see ? 
*“« Blep. I’ve just come out with my wife’s petticoat 
Of saffron die, she mostly wears herself. 
* Cit. But where ’s thy coat ? 
* Blep. That ’s more than I can tell. 
I searched the bedroom, but I found it not, 
“ Cit. Didst not command thy wife to tell thee where ? 
** Blep. By Zeus I did not, for she ’s not at home ; 
But has slipped out, and left me all alone. 
Therefore | fear some mischief is afoot. 
** Cit. By great Poseidon, we were served alike ! 
My lady too has vanished out of doors, 
And stolen the garment I was wont to wear. 
But worse than this, she’s ta’en my sandals too. 
At least, I found them nowhere in the house. 
‘“* Blep. By Dionysos! nor could I my shoes 
From Sparta bought, but I must needs slip on 
These high-soled buskins of my better half. 
“ Cit. What can it be? May some one of her friends 
Have given a breakfast ? 
“ Blep. I had thought of that. 
I do not know that after all she ’s bad. 
*‘ Cit. The hour is come to go to the Assembly, 
If I could find the only coat I had.” 


The citizen disappears, and another citizen, Chremes, 
a bachelor apparently, comes in from the Assembly. 


** Chr. What dost thou? why this woman’s garb art wearing ? 
* Blep. Why, in the dark, | took what I could find. 
But whence come you, forsooth ? 


“ Chr. From the Assembly. 
“ Blep. What! is ’t already over ? 

Chr. Yes, long since. 
‘* Blep. Three obols didst thou get? 

“ Chr. I would I had, 


But I went late, and now, by Zeus, I fear 
To look on nothing but this empty purse. 
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** Blep. What was the cause ? 
“ Chr. A mighty mob of fellows, 

Greater than ever crowded to the Pnyx, 

Whom when we saw we likened unto cobblers. 

Nor ths alone, but wonderful to see 

How multitudinously white the Assembly was. _ 

So I and many others lost our fees.” 


Chremes then gives a droll account of the occurrences 
at the meeting; of the manner in which the orators were 
hustled out, and the men, especially Blepyrus, abused 
by a “comely youth,” who proves to be his wife : — 


** The subject 

Chosen by the Prytanes for debate, ‘ How best 
To save the sinking state?’ Foremost to speak 
Crawled forth the blear-eyed Neoclides ; instant 
There rose a general buzz of indignation : 
* What, such a wretch dare play the orator, 
And think to save the state, who could not save 
His own poor eyesight?’ 
** After him arose 
Evezon, a right subtle orator, 
(So tattered was this worthy’s garb, that he 
To most men’s eyes seemed naked, but himself 
Stoutly maintained he had a garment on,) 
Then cunningly he tuned his words to please 
The public ear! ‘Good citizens, ye see 
One, who, himself necessitous, (for not 
Four staters has he,) yet can frame a plan 
Shall save our state. It is then my opinion 
Ye should enact a law, that in the winter 
All clothiers be compelled to give a cloak 
To such as cannot purchase one, — for this 
Will save us many a cold and pleurisy. 
Next, that whoe’er has neither bed nor bedding 
Have a night’s lodging at the fripperer’s gratis 
(Provided he be sweet and clean) ; the penalty, 
If"any fripperer shut his door against 
The houseless, to be, three good fleecy blankets.’ 

‘** Blep. By Bacchus! palatable counsel that ; 
And that the motion might be carried, this 
Alone was wanting: ‘ That each mealman shall 
Provide the needy with three pounds of flour 
Whereon to sup, or take the consequence.’ 
“ Chr. Well, next advanced a fair and comely youth, 
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Not unlike Nicias, to address the people. 
He strove to prove, the only course of safety 
Was, that the women take the reins of state. 
From all the pale-faced faction there were heard 
Shouts of applause, at these their spokesman’s words ; 
While from the sturdy burghers cries as loud 
Of disapproval rose. 
“© Blep. And with good reason. 
“ Chr. It booted not; they were cried down, while he 
To a still louder pitch his voice then raised, 
And heaped all praise upon the women, but 
On thee most foul abuse. 


“© Blep. I pray, repeat it. 
“ Chr. First, thou ’rt a villain. 
“ Blep. Well, and what of thee ? 


“ Chr. We'll speak of that anon. Well, next he said, 
Thou ’rt a most arrant thief. 


* Blep. ; What, I alone ? 

“‘ Chr. And, to crown all, a rank informer. 

“ Blep. What ! 
All this of me alone ? 

“ Chr. Nay, for thy comfort, 


He said the same of all the men.” 
Finally the decree was passed, — 


“ To invest 
The women with the powers of government ; 
For, in the many changes which our state 
Has undergone, this only is untried.” 


After the meeting is over, the women hurry home, 
resume their ordinary dresses and duties, and account to 
their husbands, as well as they may, for such an extraor- 
dinary escapade. Blepyrus tells Praxagora, as a piece of 
news, what has been done at the Assembly. She affects 
ignorance and incredulity ; but pretending at length to be 
convinced, she exclaims, “ Henceforth, right prosperous 
will our city be.” Soon the chorus again come forward, 
and demand of Praxagora, who is to be the chief of the 
new state, to define her position; upon which she pro- 
ceeds to lay down what in modern politics would be 
called a platform. 


* Let me then, I pray, bespeak your silence and attention, 
Until to each is manifest the depth of my invention. 
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To me, now, friends and citizens, it seems but just and fair, 

That of this life’s good things you all should have an equal share ; 

Wherefore should one in ample wealth and Juxury abound, 

When oft another in the depth of penury is found ? 

And while one man has broad domains, and fertile acres owns, 

Why wants another space of ground wherein to lay his bones ? 

Why too of slaves should this presume to feed a lengthened 
train, 

While that man cannot e’en afford one lackey to maintain ? 

These all are foul abuses, and justice doth proclaim, 

That all things be in common, and our style of life the same. 


‘* No, fool, but peace, nor interrupt my speech. 
First, then, of all the property which every man has got, 
Together when collected, | would make one common lot ; 
From that fund we the women will, like provident trustees, 
Apportion out to each enough for comfort and for ease.” 


The principal doctrines, besides community of goods, 
are community of women; all children to be the children 
of the state ; no more courts or jails; no more crime, rob- 
bery, or gambling; the halls of justice to be converted 
into feasting-rooms for the great socialistic community ; 
and so on. Blepyrus listens to his wife’s reforms with 
astonishment ; throws in here and there a sly objection, 
all of which she nimbly evades by some ingenious pro- 
viso to meet the case; so that, when she puts him the 
question, — 


“These specimens how like you of our skill in legislation ?” 
he is forced to answer, — 
‘** Unqualified applause do they deserve, and approbation.” 


Praxagora then assumes the dignity of office, and sends 
forth her edicts by the public crier, who is now, of course, 
a woman. Communism is at once to be introduced. 
Obedience is paid by the citizens generally ; the public 
squares and streets are filled with people bringing pots, 
kettles, and every kind of household stuff to the common 
stores. ‘They talk together on the way, and discuss, in 
the most comical manner, the new measures. Prepara- 
tions are busily making to inaugurate the reformation 
by a grand banquet. At length a crier enters, summon- 
ing every citizen to repair, straightway, — 
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** Unto our Lady President, to draw 
The lot which shall assign where each shall sup. 
The tables are already laid, and groan 
Neath ample piles of every savory viand. 
Couches are set, luxuriously bespread 
With tapestry and skins; while ranged in order 
Stand goblets, brimming with their perfumed liquor ; 
Slices of fish are simmering in the pan, 
Prime hares are roasting, and rich omelets frying ; 
Chaplets are weaving, and choice sweetmeats baking, 
While pots of pea-soup bubble o’er the fire.” 


One refractory citizen refuses to join his property to 
the common stock; but insists on having his share in the 
supper. ‘This is followed by a curious, but excessively 
broad extravaganza, between a young man, on his way 
to visit the maiden he loves, and three old women, who 
in succession, each uglier than the other, claim his first 
attentions, according to the law promulgated for the pur- 
pose of securing equal rights to the old and ugly. ‘Two 
of them attempt to enforce their title, and to drag him 


away. The third comes up, as she says, to befriend him. 
Seeing her he exclaims, — 


‘** Ye Pans, Corybants, Castor, and Castor’s twin brother, 
What shape meets my view! a hag worse than the other ' 
By all that is hideous in earth or in @ir, 
Thy name, race, and purpose, dread phantom, declare ! 
Art some ape, daubed with paint, and tricked out for a show, 
Or a beldame sent up from the regions below ? ” 


But his resistance is of no avail. He is in the hands 
of the law, and, as he is escorted out, sings his own fu- 
neral dirge. 

Now a maid-servant, half tipsy, rushes in, and describes 
the glorious doings at the banquet. 


“‘ Happy is Athens, happy too am I, 
Thrice happy i is my mistress, for she shares 
The state’s authority ; so too are ye, 
Our neighbors all, and tribesmen ; and again 
Right happy I, though but a humble handmaid ! 
°T was fragrant odor that with which to-day 
My hair | essenced, but more fragrant far 
The perfume which those Thracian casks sent forth. 
Doubt ye my words? does not the generous liquor 
Long time retain its influence on the brain ? 
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Whereas the odor, like a flower that withers, 
Soon flings its sweetness on the desert air. 
Far better then, ye gods, it is to quaff 
The offspring of the grape! so fetch me wine, 

And of the choicest vintage, that throughout 

The livelong night my soul may swim in gladness.” 


She invites the present company, including the chorus 
and her master, in her mistress’s name, to hasten to 
the festive hall. The invitation is also extended, in the 
spirit of the most comprehensive jollity, to the critics and 
spectators. 

The play closes with a change of scene, representing a 
splendid banqueting-saloon, filled with long tables, crowd- 
ed with guests ; on the tables is spread a feast, described 
in a single word, but that word fills seven or eight lines, 
being compounded of the names of all the dishes in the 
hall, ‘Tepresenting philologically what we call philanthrop- 
ically the solidarity of society. 


** Limpets, oysters, salt fish, 
And of skate, too, a dish, 
Lampreys, with the remains 
Of sharp sauce and birds’ brajns, 
With honey so luscious, 

Plump blagkbirds and thrushes, 
Cocks’ combs and ring-doves, 
Which the epicure loves, 

Also wood-pigeons blue, 

With juicy snipes too, 

And to close all, O rare ! 

The wings of jugged hare.” 


The close of the play leaves the regenerated commu- 
nity in the full tide of successful experiment. This is ac- 
cording to the general spirit of the Aristophanic comedy. 
The final consequences of the doctrine or system held up 
to-ridicule are usually to be inferred from the whimsical 
prosperity with which absurdity is crowned. 

We think this analysis makes it evident, that one much- 
agitated set of so-called reforms, commonly supposed to 
be the special growth of our age, with all the fallacies on 
which they are built, is as old as the Athenian Common- 
wealth. ‘The path of true progress does not lie in such 
erratic directions. The regeneration of society is not to 
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be effected by the overthrow of the family, the abolition 
of property, and the reconstruction of the state, but by 
making them more permanent, by surrounding and guard- 
ing them with every support of science, literature, and 
art; by softening the temper, refining the manners, ex- 


alting the taste, and purifying the heart, of the individ- 
ual. C. C. F. 





Art. lV. —THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL* 


Tue History of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
reveals the struggles, labors, and success of benevolent 
effort, when made with perseverance and discretion. It 
shows that great amounts of time, talent, and money 
have been diverted from their ordinary courses, and ap- 
plied to the relief of the suffering, in the periods of their 
greatest distress. 

“Hon. William Phillips, by a codicil dated April 18th, 
1797, proved in 1804, bequeathed the sum of $5,000 to 
the town of Boston” towards building a hospital, to be 
paid by his executors as soon as the town “ should de- 
termine to begin the work.” 

This is the first conception of a hospital, and the first 
substantial movement toward it. But here the matter 
slept until August, 1810, when Drs. James Jackson and 
John C. Warren, then and now at the head of their re- 
spective branches of the profession, prepared a circular, 
which they sent to the wealthy and benevolent citizens 
of Boston, to awaken in them an interest in this subject. 
This letter is printed entire in the History. It is an ear- 
nest appeal to the hearts and intelligence of the people, 


and a satisfactory argument for the establishment of the 
hospital. ‘They say :— 


‘“* The wealthy inhabitants of the town of Boston have always 
evinced that they consider themselves as ‘treasurers of God’s 
bounty ’; and in Christian countries, in countries where Christian- 








* History of the Massachusetts General Hospital. By N.1. Bownitcu 


(Not published.) Boston: Printed by John Wilson & Co. 1851. 
pp. 442. 
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ity is practised, it must always be considered the first of duties 
to visit and heal the sick. When in distress, every man becomes 
our neighbor, not only if he be of the household of faith, but even 
though his misfortunes have been induced by transgressing the 
rules both of reason and religion.” — p. 3. 


The letter points out the classes who need the advan- 
tages of the proposed institution, — the poor, those who 
were not paupers nor supported by the public treasury, 
— who sustained themselves in health, but could not do 
so in times of sickness ; those who lived in crowded tene- 
ments, where the sick could not be properly attended ; jour- 
neymen mechanics, laborers, servants, female domestics, 
— those who had no home of their own and no relatives 
able to take care of them; residents in boarding-houses 
and hotels, especially strangers ; and a class of others who 
lived in other towns, but wished to avail themselves of 
the city physicians and surgeons for the cure of their dif- 
ficult diseases. 

All these, in their times of sickness, needed a home, 
where they could receive the proper care and tender nurs- 
ing which could not be given them in their ordinar 
abodes ; and for these the wealthy and charitable of Bos- 
ton were asked to lend their aid and to give their money. 

Aid was asked to establish also an asylum for the in- 
sane, whose maladies could not usually be healed at 
their homes, and who could not be kept there without 
great difficulty and distress to their friends. 

This appeal was so true to the circumstances and lia- 
bilities of the inhabitants of large towns, it was ad- 
dressed so truly to the feelings and reason of the people, 
that it excited great general interest, and induced several 
citizens, in February, 1811, to obtain from the legisla- 
ture a charter for a hospital, and substantial aid in its es- 
tablishment. 

The charter incorporates James Bowdoin and fifty-five 
others of the most distinguished inhabitants of the vari- 
ous towns in the Commonwealth, by the name of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, with power to hold real 
and personal estate of the yearly value of thirty thousand 
dollars. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, President 
of the Senate, Speaker of the House, and the chaplains 
of both houses, are constituted a Board of Visitors. The 
institution is placed under the care of twelve'trustees, of 
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whom four are chosen by the Board of Visitors. A 
grant was made of the Province-House estate, with au- 
thority to sell the same and use the proceeds at pleasure, 
provided that within five years an additional sum of 
$ 100,000 should be obtained by private subscriptions 
and donations. A further term of five years was granted 
by the act of 1813. 

The corporation was soon organized and the officers 
chosen, and attempts were made to raise the money. 
The most respectable and wealthy were enlisted in the 
work. But the times were unfavorable. The nation 
became involved in war, commerce was suspended, busi- 
ness was depressed, and the earnings of the people were 
diminished. ‘The burdens of unavoidable taxes were as 
great as they could bear. And although the public 
looked with favor on the proposal and the corporation, and 
their friends made every effort in town and country, yet 
they could not raise money sufficient to justify a begin- 
ning of their work until 1816, when the trustees bought 
the Barrel estate for the McLean Asylum, and in 1817 


they bought the four acres on which the Hospital now 
stands, in Boston. 


“On Saturday, the 4th of July,” 1818, ‘* the corner-stone of 
the Hospital in North Allen Street, in pursuance of the vote of 
the trustees, was laid in Masonic form by the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, in presence of his Excellency the Governor, his 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the Honorable Council, man 
charitable societies, the Selectmen and Board of Health of Bos- 
ton, the members of the corporation of the Massachusetts Gen- 


eral Hospital, and a great concourse of citizens who assembled 
to witness the ceremony.” — p. 38. 


The Hon. Josiah Quincy delivered the address. 

The Hospital was completed in 1821, and on the 3d of 
September the first patient was admitted. 

The Asylum for the Insane was opened in the au- 
tumn of 1818, and in November there were nine luna- 
tics in the house. The history of the first patient was 
singularly indicative of the need of such an institution, 
both to cure the insane and to teach their friends a bet- 
ter mode of treatment. 


*“ A father asked to have his son received as an inmate; and 
the committee spent three hours in conversing with him in order 
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to learn all the particulars of the case. He informed them, that 
he believed his son to be one of those persons spoken of in the 
Bible as * possessed with a devil’; and, when asked what re- 
medial measures he had adopted, replied, that he had been in 
the habit of whipping him. The young man was entirely 
cured.” — p. 44. 


Thus, after a struggle of eight years, in which the 
government and the people, men of influence, of learn- 
ing, and of wealth, had all wrought together zealously, 
and at last effectually, the Asylum for the Insane was 
ready, and ‘in three years more the Hospital was opened 
for the sick in body. 

Ample means had been given to purchase the lands, 
erect the buildings, and supply them with the necessary 
furniture and apparatus, and to commence the work of 
healing in both establishments. Before 1818, more than 
$ 100,000, the sum required by the charter, was raised ; 
the Province House, the gift of the State, was worth 
$ 40,000. From that time to the present, this institution 
has been blessed with donations and legacies. Whenever 
money has been wanted for either establishment, it has 
always been found. During this period, they have gone 
on in prosperity and usefulness. They have grown in 
extent to meet the increasing demand, and the means of 
sustenance have increased as they were needed. 

For the original foundation, — 


** There were in all one thousand and forty-seven subscribers, 
residing in Boston, Salem, Plymouth, Charlestown, Hingham, 
and Chelsea (including a few residents elsewhere). Two hun- 
dred and forty-five of these, by subscribing $ 100 and upwards, 
became members of the corporation.” — p. 30. 


The original subscribers gave $143,280.50. In 1844, 
two hundred persons gave $62,550 to enlarge the Hos- 
pital. ‘The donations and legacies received to this time 
amount to $523,822.86. 

Any person by giving $ 100 has a right to fill one bed 
with patients for one year. ‘There have been ninety-four 
RP of these subscribers, whose gifts amount to $ 65,069.17. 
Ne Some have continued these gifts through many years, 
ihe and have generally left their free beds to be filled at the 
i discretion of the officers of the Hospital. 

i The Hospital Life Insurance Company was required 
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by its charter to pay a certain proportion of its surplus 
profits to the Hospital. Besides, the trustees invested a 
part of its funds in that company’s stock. From both of 
these sources there has been received, during twenty- 
two years, the sum of $ 150,687.50. | 

The whole of these gifts, grants, and legacies amount 
to $ 949,122.10. 

Besides this, the Hospital has a reversionary inter- 
est in several grants and bequests, which, though not 
now available, are estimated to be worth at the present 
time $ 210,000, and the rights in the Life Office char- 
ter $100,000. The whole of these sums amount to 
$ 1,259,122.10. 

This is the sum of the gifts of the State, and towns, 
charitable societies, and all classes of people. ‘They are 
principally the gifts of the wealthy, though the donations 
vary largely, from that of Mr. John McLean and his wid- 
ow, amounting to $119,858.20, and that of Mary and 
Jeremiah Belknap, amounting to $ 99,882.50, down to 
the widow’s mite of those who had large hearts with 
small pecuniary means. 

Thus we see that this institution was established on 
a sure foundation. It grew out of, and was adapted to, 
the wants of the people. It was safe in the confidence 
of the community that it was fitted to their necessities, 
for they were satisfied that, when they should suffer 
from disease of body or mind, they could there find the 
hest skill to heal them and the kindest attentions to 
soothe them. ‘The institution was equally secure in the 
confidence of men of wealth and benevolence, whose mon- 
ey had built and supported it, that whatever should be 
given to it would be bestowed on a worthy object and 
be faithfully applied to its purposes of love and charity. 

The management of the institution has been the same 
from the beginning. The trustees have been annually 
chosen, and yet there has been comparatively little 
change. Seventy-four different persons have acted in 
this board. Some of them have served many years, and, 
excepting the recent appointments, all but ten have 
served more than two years. In their election, the visit- 
ors and the corporation have not confined themselves to 
the corporators, but have gone abroad and selected from 
the whole community those who were interested in the 
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work. The list of the names of these officers is a guar- 
anty of good management in the affairs of this institu- 
tion. They are among those who are best known, who 
in public and private enjoy the highest confidence of the 
people. ‘They are men of the w orld, engaged in the ac- 
tive business of life, or accustomed to bear some of its 
great responsibilities, or used to the management of their 
own fortunes. They were therefore fitted to manage the 
funds of the Hospital,.and to deal with the men that 
should be connected with it. 

Their office, however, has been no sinecure. ‘They 
were intrusted with large amounts of money, and they 
were to distribute the benefits of this among the sufler- 
ing. ‘They were intrusted with the diseased members 
of poor and distressed families; and though they em- 
ployed skilful and trustworthy persons to attend them, 
yet they have not rested in careless security that all 
would necessarily be right; but they have kept a con- 
stant and frequent eye on the Hospital and the Asylum, 
and the patients in each. 

The trustees arranged themselves into sub-committees 
of two. Each was to serve two months. These com- 
mittees were required to visit both institutions once in 
each week, learn the condition of every patient, and 
make a record of the fact. This record is honorable to 
their devotion and faithfulness in their trust. In the 
whole period of more than thirty years since the institu- 
tions were opened, there have been only thirteen omis- 
sions of this weekly visit at the Asylum, and twelve at 
the Hospital. Considering that these men are nearly all 
engaged in active and absorbing pursuits, that the Hos- 
pital is at the opposite end of the city from the scenes 
of business, and that the Asylum is two miles from them 
and in the country, it is a noteworthy fact, that, of more 
than three thousand and two hundred visits which should 
haye been made, only twenty-five were omitted. 

The immediate care of the institutions, the manage- 
ment of their internal concerns, and the treatment of the 
patients, are intrusted to men of the highest standing. 
The Asylum is under the direction of a principal officer, 
who is physician and superintendent. A corps of six 
surgeons and six physicians has the charge of the patients 
in the Hospital. All these are selected with so much 
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caution, and their office is made so honorable, that the 
appointment is a mark of distinction, for it is evidence of 
high moral and professional character. The two gentle- 
men who first proposed the Hospital and sent the circu- 
lar abroad, Drs. Jackson and Warren, were the first phy- 
sician and surgeon. Dr. Jackson continued his attend- 
ance until 1837. Dr. Warren, after more than thirty years 
of gratuitous service, is yet one of the attending surgeons, 
the patriarch of the institution. With such a corps of 
medical officers, with a body of subordinate coadjutors, 
stewards, attendants, and nurses, selected with the same 
regard to their competence, with so much talent, learn- 
ing, and experience, the Hospital and Asylum have al- 
ways commanded the confidence of the patients and 
their friends. ; 

The work that this institution has effected is commen- 
surate with the means, the men, and the money put into 
its hands. ‘The Hospital received, in the four months of 
1821, eighteen patients ; in 1822, one hundred and fifteen ; 
in 1823, one hundred and eighteen; and in 1824, three 
hundred and forty-nine. In 1847, after the new wings 
were completed, six hundred and seventy-four; in 1849, 
eight hundred and seventy ; and in 1850, seven hundred 
and forty-six. From September, 1821, to December, 
1850, thirteen thousand five hundred and forty-nine en- 
joyed its benefits. Of these, six thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five were restored to health, four thousand two 
hundred and three were relieved and went away, thirteen 
hundred and thirteen went away unimproved, and eleven 
hundred and twenty-two went thence to their graves, 
and were seen on earth no more. Besides these, there 
were five hundred and twenty-eight who were unfit sub- 


jects, or for other reasons left the Hospital without being 
treated for their diseases. 


** How much of joy and of sorrow, of life and of death, is 
compressed within this little table of admissions and discharges ! 


An army of more than thirteen thousand sufferers received, com- ~ 


forted, and cared for in our institution ; six thousand of these at 
last discharged well, and four thousand more, to a greater or less 
extent, relieved : onthe other hand, more than eleven hundred of 
them borne from within our walls to thgir long home ! ” — p. 435. 


Thus the Hospital has accomplished a great amount 
of good, much of which could not in any degree, and 
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much could not so well, have been done without its aid. 
It is open to all classes, and all have availed themselves 
of it. 


“« Every class in the community, alluded to in the circular let- 
ter of 1810 as likely to need its aid, has received it. Every 
profession and occupation in life has, from time to time, here 
had its representative.” — p. 385. 


The free beds have been liberally granted to such as 
needed them, and they have been filled principally by 
sailors, laborers, journeymen, female domestics, seam- 
stresses, etc., who could sustain. themselves in health, 
but not in sickness. In 1850, two hundred and forty- 
two paid all the time, seventy-seven a part of the 
time, and four hundred and twenty-seven not at all. 
Many of the patients were diseased beyond the art of 
man to heal before they entered the Hospital. They 
had exhausted the resources of their family physicians in 
the city and elsewhere, and came here as their last hope, 
to try the best skill and means of the Hospital. But all 
this was unavailing, and some went away unrelieved, 
and others sank before the wasting destruction which 
they carried with them to the Hospital. ‘These swelled 
the lists of the dead, and hence the mortality of an insti- 
tution of high repute, like this, is greater than that in 
private practice,— not because disease is more fatal 
there than elsewhere, but because many with the seeds 
of death in them are brought there to try one more ex- 
periment of cure, after all others have failed. 

The McLean Asylum received, during the fourteen 
months of 1818-19, fifty-eight patients, and in 1820, 
forty-four. ‘These admissions gradually increased with - 
the growth of population and increasing confidence in 
the curability of insanity and in the efficacy of the treat- 
ment at the Asylum, and with the enlargement of its 
accommodations, until one hundred and seventy-three 
wére admitted in 1850, and there was an average of two 
hundred and one through the year. 

During the thirty-two years of its operation, three thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-one lunatics were submitted 
to its tender care and pxptection and its healing influences. 
Fifteen hundred and thirty-eight of these were restored 
to health, three hundred and forty-four died, and two 
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hundred were yet under treatment. Many of the others 
who were discharged were much improved, and made 
more manageable at home. ‘Thus the Asylum has ac- 
complished an amount and a kind of good which would 
not otherwise have been done. 

The diseases of the mind differ from those of the body, 
in the greater necessity of special provision for their 
treatment. ‘The associations and the circumstances of 
home are favorable to the cure of most bodily diseases, 
and the conveniences of comfortable dwelling-houses are 
usually sufficient for their treatment. But most mental 
disorders are aggravated by familiar scenes and faces, 
and therefore lunatics need to be separated from home. 
Some are disposed to wander abroad, and expose them- 
selves to dangers of weather and accidents, regardless of 
comfort or health. Some are mischievous, and disturb 
the peace of neighborhoods, and some others are violent, 
and dangerous to be at large. ‘These, therefore, need the 
supervision and restraint which they will not submit to 
from their friends, and which cannot be found in ordi- 
nary dwellings, but is provided in asylums. 

The history of men’s opinions in regard to lunacy and 
of its treatmen®is a, history of the progress of civilization. 
Lunatics were the “ possessed with devils” among the 
Jews, the demoniacs among the Greeks, and supposed to 
be under supernatural influence among barbarians. ‘The 
. world looked upon them with terror, and guarded itself 
against them. ‘They were confined in the dungeons ‘of 
castles and in the strong-rooms of convents, sometimes 
below the surface of the earth, in the Middle Ages, and in 
the prisons of modern times. ‘They were often chained, 
and treated as criminals. The rule of one convent in 
France which received lunatics required that each one 
should have ten lashes a day. 

When the McLean Asylum was opened, the idea that 
insanity could be cured, or even ameliorated, like other 
diseases, was. but recent, and had not become a popular 
doctrine. Nothing had been done and nothing proposed 
for this class of patients here. ‘The asylum at Williams- 
burgh, Virginia, was the only one in the United States 
exclusively devoted to them, and the Philadelphia and 
New York hospitals only received them with other pa- 
tients. In New England they were still at their homes, 
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some in cages, some in strong-rooms, and a few of the 
violent were in prisons. Severity and force, though not 
always applied, were nevertheless deemed proper means 
of controlling them on some occasions. ‘The mild and 
the harmless were generally in families, but some of 
them were allowed to stroll abroad, sometimes the sport 
of idle boys, the annoyance of neighbors, or the ter- 
ror of timid women. We have known the alarm to be 
sounded, and the doors to be all made fast, because “the 
crazy man was seen coming.” 

Some of: these lunatics recovered, in spite of this neg- 
lect and mismanagement. But restoration was not gen- 
erally expected. On the other hand, most of them, dur- 
ing the rest of their earthly pilgrimage, were useless to 
themselves, a burden upon society, and a source of anx- 
iety and distress to their friends. 

+ In this condition, the McLean Asylum found the in- 
sane here, and to them and their suffering and despairing 
friends it offered its protecting care, its soothing influ- 
ence, and its healing treatment. 

The Asylum was planned and built according to the 
best ideas of the time, and such improvements as ob- 
servation and experience suggested ghavé from time to 
time been added. With sagacity and faithfulness to their 
responsibility, the trustees have selected such men and 
women for superintendents, physicians, and attendants 
as were well qualified by their skill to manage the insti- 
tution, and by their character, self-discipline, and temper- 
ament to deal with and influence the insane. 

How well the Asylum has fulfilled its promises and 
the hopes of its friends, we have already shown, and the 
annual reports, and the observations of those who have 
visited the asylum, or have had friends there, confirm 
what we have said. 

Thus this great charity has been begun and estab- 
lished among us. The people, especially the wealthy, 
have supported it with their gifts, and in return men and 
women of all classes have received back the fruit of their 
bounty at the Asylum, and some of every class, espe- 
cially the poor, have enjoyed the benefits of the Hospital. 

The large sums of money which have been given 
have been strictly appropriated to the purposes of the 
givers; $ 269,463.92 have been expended on the lands, 
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buildings, furniture, and apparatus of the Hospital in 
Boston, and $ 266,345.98 have been expended. or appro- 
priated for the lands, buildings, etc. of the McLean Asy- 
lum ; and all this property is yet there for the exclusive 
use of the sick and afflicted. Beside these, there is an 
amount of about $ 200,000 invested, which yields an in- 
come of about $12,000 a year. The rest has been ex- 
pended in the annual support of the institution. 

The question now arises, whether any thing more 
needs to be done. Or is the Hospital with all these 
grants in a state for its highest usefulness ? 


“The Asylum fully supports itself. But there are no free 
beds in that department, and no means available for reducing 
the expenses of its patients, except $ 600 a year derived from 
Mr. Appleton’s $10,000 fund. The sum of $6,000 or even 
$ 12,000 a year could be advantageously applied for that ob- 
ject.” — p. 437. 


The Asylum needs more grounds, for a farm and for 
gardens. For these two purposes, “two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars could be most usefully applied in 
reducing the expenses and increasing the comfort of the 
patients.” 

The annual expenses of the Hospital in Boston exceed 
its income by about $25,000. ‘The income from the 
investment and the Life Insurance Company is only 
$ 17,000. There are eighty free beds, and few of the oth- 
er patients pay more than three dollars a week. ‘This is 
about half the cost. A separate building is wanted “ for 
contagious, offensive, and delirious patients.” ‘The Hos- 
pital now accommodates one hundred and twenty pa- 
tients. Without doubt more would be received if there 
were room, or if there were means for their support. 
This institution is then still an object of charity to those 
who desire to ameliorate the sufferings of humanity. 

We are indebted for these facts to the rich and most 
instructive volume prepared by Mr. Bowditch. Though 
the volume is “ not published,” we presume that it is 
within the reach of professional and philanthropic per- 
sons, who will know how to value it. 


F. J. 
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Arr. V.— LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS.* 


Tue publication of the fourth edition of these spirited 
poems induces us to give some extracts from them to 
our readers. Jor they have not yet been reprinted here, 
and probably are not generally known in America. 
And yet, although the subjects of the Lays are from 
Scotch history, there is no reason or probability that 
their popularity will be more confined to Scotchmen, 
than has been the admiration of older Scotch ballads 
or poems. 

Here are eight ballads, or “lays,” reminding one, by 
that name, of Mr. Macaulay’s idea of reconstructing bal- 
lad from history ; reversing the process by which ancient 
history makes itself from legendary ballad. Assuming 
the position of a bard near the time of the action of his 
several poems, Mr. Aytoun writes his ballads, as we 
might almost say none but a Scotchman can. In the 
midst of their very easy flow, of the very careful lan- 
guage, of the true, elaborate poetical dress, there is re- 
tained the real tang of the Scotch ballad, — its simplici- 
ty, its pathos, its point, and its fire. Indeed, most of the 
subjects are so near our own time, that he has himself 
enough left of the personal feeling of the Scotch actors 
in the scene, to visit the wrongdoers with poetic wrath 
quite hearty and unassumed. And as Scotch minstrelsy 
had died out, at least to outlandish ears, from the days 
of the Covenanters to those of Burns, and as Burns 
did not indulge himself often in fighting again, in his 
verse, the battles of Scotland’s more recent oppressions, 
—as the later Scotch poets also seem to have passed 
many of these trials unsung, — it is very fair, very well 
for true history, that Mr. Aytoun should, with thorough 
Scotch poetic indignation, picture the awful shame of 
King William’s massacre at Glencoe, or Montrose’s 
march to the scaffold, or the burial-march of the much- 
abused Claverhouse of Dundee. 

One of the ballads will describe them much better than 





* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other Poems. By Wittiam Ep- 
monpDsTouNE Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and Belies-Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood & Sons. 1851. pp. 351. 
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we can. It is a pity to subdivide the poem; but here 
are a feweverses from “The Execution of Montrose.” 
He is the Montrose who promised his lady-love that he 
would make her “ famous with his pen and glorious with 
his sword.” 






*“ Come hither, Evan Cameron ! 
Come, stand beside my knee, — 
I hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 
There ’s shouting on the mountain-side, 
There ’s war within the blast, — 
Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms grow trooping past. 
I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of fight, 
And my dim spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night! 


“7 ’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the Lindsay’s pride ; 
But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died ! 


‘** But when he came, though pale and wan, 
He looked so great and high, 
So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye, — 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 
And some that came to scoff at him 
Now turned aside and wept. 


‘** But onwards, — always onwards, 
In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant labored, 
Till it reached the house of doom ; 
Then first a woman’s voice was heard 
In jeer and laughter loud, 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 
From the heart of the tossing crowd ; 
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Then as the Graeme looked upwards 
He saw the ugly smile 

Of him who sold his king for gold, — 
The master-fiend, Argyle ! 


‘* The Marquis gazed a moment, 

And nothing did he say, 

But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 
And he turned his eyes away. 

The painted harlot by his side, 
She shook through every limb, 

For a roar like thunder swept the street, 
And hands were clenched at him. 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 
‘ Back, coward, from thy place ! 

For seven long years thou hast not dared 
To look him in the face !” 


‘** Had I been there with sword in hand, 

And fifty Camerons by, 

That day through high Dunedin’s streets 
Had pealed the slogan-cry. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, 
Nor might of mailed men, 

Not all the rebels in the South, 
Had borne us backwards then ! 

Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had trod as free as air ; 

Or I, and all who bore my name, 
Been laid around him there !” 


The ballad then describes the endof the “mournful 
pageant,” — tells how and where his sentence was read 
to Montrose, —and glories in his way of meeting his 
judges. He returns to his prison, and here is a part 
of the execution : — . 


** Ah, God! that ghastly gibbet ! 

How dismal ’tis to see 

The great, tall, spectral skeleton, 
The ladder, and the tree! 

Hark ! hark! it is the clash of arms, — 
The bells begin to toll, — 

He is coming! he is coming ! 
God’s mercy on his soul ! 

One last, long peal of thunder, — 
The clouds are rolled away, 
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And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 






‘* He mounted up the scaffold, 
And he turned him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through. 
Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 
As though the thunder slept within, — | 
All else was calm and still. lg 






** The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you have seen the ravens flock 

» 7 Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them word nor sign, 
But alone he bent the knee ; 

And veiled his face, for Christ’s dear grace, 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 
And cast his cloak away ; 

For he had ta’en his latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 


get eae. 


* A beam of light fell o’er him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush, and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky, — 
The work of death was done!” 
















One of the ballads describes one of the by-scenes of 
history, — such as are too often left out of books of his- 
tory, — Edinburgh after the news of the defeat at Flod- 
20 * 
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den. Here are the last words of the gallant Provost’s 
gallant speech : — 


‘Up and rouse ye then, my brothers, — 

But when next ye hear the bell 

Sounding forth the sullen summons 
That may be our funeral knell, 

Once more let us meet together, 
Once more see each other’s face ; 

Then, like men that need not tremble, 
Go to our appointed place. 

Ged, our Father, will not fail us 
In that last tremendous hour, — 

If all other bulwarks crumble, 

He will be our strength and tower ; 
Though the ramparts rock beneath us, 
And the walls go crashing dowa, 

Though the roar of conflagration 
Bellow o’er the sinking town ; 
There is yet one place of shelter, 
Where the foeman cannot come, 
Where the summons never sounded 
Of the trumpet or the drum. 
There again we “Il meet our children, 
Who on Flodden’s trampled sod, 
For their king and for their country, 
Rendered up their souls to God. 
There shall we find rest and refuge, 
With our dear departed brave ; 
And the ashes of the city 


Be our universal grave!” 


It is charming to see how time and poetry together 
will set right partisan bigotry. It is hard to form high 
enough estimates of all our own contemporaries. The 
man who fully appreciates John Quincy Adams, finds it 
hard to do full justice to Mr. Calhoun, or perhaps to Mr. 
Webster. But wait a century or two,—and posterity 
has no difficulty. Here is Mr. Aytoun, for instance, 
turning from Montrose and Dundee to extol the Round- 
head Milton. Montrose’s friends, or Ciaverhouse’s, would 
have cursed the Puritan’s, and have received as keen 
curses in return. None the less heartily does the bard, 
two centuries after, turn from his enthusiastic lays in 
their honor to sing of “ Blind Old Milton.” With a 
bravery of license only justified by his success, he brings 
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the “blind old Milton” himself before us ;—the poem 
being written in the first person. 


** And I have walked with Hampden and with Vane, — 
Names once so gracious to an English ear, — 
In days that never may return again. 
My voice, though not the loudest, hath been heard 
Whenever freedom raised her cry of pain, 
And the faint effort of the humble bard 
Hath roused up thousands from their lethargy, 
To speak in words of thunder. What reward 
Was mine, or theirs? It matters not; for | 
Am but a leaf cast on the whirling tide, 
Without a hope or wish, except to die. 
But truth, asserted once, must still abide, 
Unquenchable, as are those fiery springs 
Which day and night gush from the mountain-side, 
Perpetual meteors girt with lambent wings, 
Which the wild tempest tosses to and fro, 
But cannot conquer with the force it brings.” 


The people who make “ Selections” from old poets so 
universally omit Montrose, and his words of fire, that we 
will copy here, as not known everywhere, perhaps, the 
lines he wrote on the window of his jail the night before 
his execution. 


‘“‘ Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 
Then open all my veins that | may swim 
To thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake ; 
Then place my parboiled head upon a stake, — 
Scatter my ashes, — strew them in the air ; 
Lord ! since thou knowest where all these atoms are, 
I’m hopeful thou "It recover once my dust, | 
And confident thou “It raise me with the just.” 


And here we must close our extracts from this really 
Scottish, and really minstrel-like, minstrelsy. The mis- 
cellaneous poems which follow the “ Lays” are no less 
highly finished and no less spirited than they, as, indeed, 
the little passage we have quoted from the “ Blind Old 
Milton ” has indicated to our readers. It must be that 
we shall yet have more poems by Professor Aytoun to 
read and to enjoy. 

We cannot leave the volume, without directing atten- 
tion to an Appendix, added in this edition, — in which is 
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a calm and thorough refutation of some of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s inexcusable partisan carelessnesses, when, in his 
History, he was dealing with the affairs of Scotland. As 
he offended the Friends in the matter of Penn, so has he 
offended the admirers of Scotch loyalty in speaking of 
Claverhouse ; not so much by his abuse of him, — for to 
abuse they were well used by the Covenant and Whig lit- 
erature of a century and a half, — but by the recklessness 
with which he has heaped together the abuse of genera- 
tions, and even added new stings to it. Of his brilliant 
denunciations of Claverhouse, Professor Aytoun takes 
fast hold, and strips them very thoroughly to pieces. 
We will not pretend that our own Whig sympathies 
are overwhelmed by his exposure, or that we shall easi- 
ly cease looking at the Scotch Covenanters, even of as 
late a time as Claverhouse’s, as men, many of whom de- 
served, in their Christian zeal, the fame of martyrs, which 
Scotland has freely given them. None the less willing 
are we to say, however, that, as Mr. Aytoun meets Mr. 
Macaulay in this matter, and discusses his statements as 
to Dundee, we, who look disinterestedly on the discus- 
sion, feel that Claverhouse’s defender has the best of the 
contest, and that, as has happened in so many of the Ma- 
caulay wars, the great historian’s brilliant descriptions, 
and panoply of unheard of authorities, prove very care- 
lessly woven, and by no means criticism-proof. ‘Take 
as a single instance this fine sentence : — 


** The victorious party had not forgotten that, thirty-five years 
before this time,” [the execution of Argyle,] ‘ the father of Ar- 
gyle had been at the head of the faction which put Montrose to 
death. Before that event, the houses of Grahame and Campbell 
had borne no love to each other, and they had ever since been at 
deadly feud. Care was taken that the prisoner should pass 
through the same gate, and the same streets, through which 
Montrose had been led to the same doom. The troops who at- 
tended the procession were put under the command of Claver- 
house, the fiercest and sternest of the race of Grahame.” 


A very fine sentence, culminating, and written to cul- 
minate, with this allusion to Claverhouse. And the 
whole loses point miserably when it proves, not only that 
the other details are almost imaginary, but even that the 
procession was in fact led by one Patrick Grame, officer 
of the guard in Edinburgh ; —a subordinate who wore 
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that very common Scotch name, and whose duty it was 
to be present*at all public processions of whatever sort. 
To have changed him into Claverhouse, because Cla- 
verhouse’s family name was Grahame, was to make a 
Lord Elgin out of Marshal Tukey. 

Now one such blunder is simply amusing in a histo 
which sweeps as wide ground as Mr. Macaulay’s. It 
would be childish to expect he should escape such occa- 
sionally. But when it happens, as it happens here, 
that a wounded partisan can call up fifty such together, 
relating to one distinguished man, the case is worth 
criticism, for it becomes serious. The great charm of Mr. 
Macaulay’s History is the brilliancy given to the narra- 
tive by those very vivid points of light, with which he 
calls into high relief the details in which he is interested 
from the dark canvas of his picture. A charm of great 
worth it is,—all the more worthy because most histori- 
ans so neglect it. It is not too much to say, that the pe- 
culiar eminence of his history is not so much even his 
comprehensive groupings of great affairs, as his mas- 
terly presentings of little things, the straws which show 
the current, and give to each time its peculiar char- 
acter. But this is also the very merit which is inval- 
idated by each of the assaults made upon his volumes. 
When it is worth the Friends’ while, they show that he 
mistakes George Pen for William Penn. When it is 
worth Mr. Aytoun’s while, he shows that he mistakes 
Patrick Grame for John Grahame, and then, indeed, 
calls him James;—that when he speaks of Claver- 
house’s dragoons, “the dread and abhorrence of Scot- 
land,” he means poor Patrick Grame’s town-guard of 
burghers ;— that Claverhouse has the name of shoot- 
ing down saints whom he never saw ;—and that his 
dragoons receive from Mr. Macaulay all the hard names 
given to any wild troops of their day in Scotland. 
Such criticisms as these open terrible questions as to 
those parts of this most attractive history which it has 
not been worth while to examine with this partisan per- 
tinacity. We certainly do not expect even an approach 
to absolute accuracy in such writing. But, on the other 
hand, we cannot yet accede to the opinion of an excel- 
lent friend, that it really makes no difference which is 
right, as it was all so long ago. And as Mr. Macau- 
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lay’s new volumes have been announced as soon to ap- 
pear, we are quite ready to ask for them a sterner exam- 
ination than it seemed fair to give, at the very first, to 
their most attractive predecessors. E. E. H. 





Art. VI.—GUIZOT ON THE RELIGION OF THE AGE.* 


Few men have had a more remarkable career than M. 
Guizot. An accomplished scholar, second to no writer 
of his time as a philosophical historian, one of the most 
eminent debaters and orators of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties when it abounded in distinguished men, for years at 
the head of the French government under Louis Phi- 
lippe, with a vast and varied experience of men and af- 
fairs and with as great an experience of both the suc- 
cesses and reverses of life. Standing, as he unquestion- 
ably does, in the front rank of the great men of the age, 
his views respecting the problems which now perplex 
society deserve, and will command, the most serious at- 
tention. 

The volume before us is composed of miscellaneous 
articles, written at different periods of his life, in part on 
the subject of education, and in part on the moral and 
religious aspects of the time. We shall refer to the lat- 
ter alone, and, without discussing their merits, shall en- 
deavor to present briefly the opinions of M. Guizot on 
those points in regard to which our readers are likely to 
feel the deepest interest. 

The whole volume is pervaded by, and receives dig- 
nity from, a calm and sobered and thoughtful tone of 
sentiment, which is in entire accordanze with the words 
by which, in the preface, he introduces a statement of 
his profound conviction of the supernatural character 
and authority of religion. 


** Life,” he says, ‘“* would not be worth the living, if we drew 
from it no other fruit than a little experience and prudence in 
regard to the affairs of this world, just when we are about to 
leave it. The spectacle of human things and the interior trials 





* Méditations et Etudes Morales, par M.Guizot. Paris. 1852. pp. 458. 
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of the soul, furnish a higher light than this, and one which dif- 
fuses itself over the mysteries of nature and the destiny of man 
and of that universe in whose bosom man is placed. I have re- 
ceived from practical life more instruction on these momentous 
subjects, than meditation and science have ever given me.” 


The most important question which M. Guizot dis- 
cusses is-the fundamental one, What is the true relig- 
ious question of our age? His answer is valuable, as 
coming from one who is not only a competent observer, 
and accustomed to philosophical thoughts, but who is 
also comparatively free from theological prepossessions 
and biases. His answer is, that it is the question be- 
tween those who do and those who do not recognize a 
supernatural order of events in the world; “the question, 
to call things by their right names, between supernatural- 
ism and rationalism ;— on one side, unbelievers, panthe- 
ists, sceptics of every description, pure rationalists, and 
on the other, Christians.” In this statement he would 
by no means imply that all who reject Christianity stand 
on the same ground. The difference between the athe- 
ist, who denies the existence of a God, and the rational- 
ist, who rests in confidence on the goodness of the Al- 
mighty, is not to be measured. But they have this in 
common, that they reject every thing supernatural, and 
undertake to explain and govern man and the world 
without admitting any supernatural interposition ; while 
Christians, of whatever name, and however much they 
may differ, hold in common a faith in a supernatural or- 
der of events. It is the characteristic difference, so far as 
belief is concerned, between those who are and those 
who are not Christians. Nor does Guizot consider this 
a matter of idle speculation, but fruitful in the most im- 
portant consequences. 


‘“* Wherever faith in the supernatural order no longer exists,” 
he says, ‘* man, ceasing to live in the presence of the only power 
which is above him, and which is able both to satisfy and to rule 
him, the foundations of moral and social order are profoundly, 
and ever more and more, loosened and shaken. ‘The cause of 
civil authority and the Christian religion is a common cause. 
The divine order and human order, the state and the church, 
have the same perils and the same enemies.” 


As the conclusion of bis reasonings, he urges on all 
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Christians, on the Catholic and the Protestant alike, one 
consideration, as suggesting their first duty to the age in 
which they live. ‘To whatever church they belong, there 
is among all Christians a common faith; they believe in 
a divine revelation contained in the Gospels, and in Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of the world. ‘To whatever church 
they belong, all Christians, at the present day, have a 
common cause, and that is to defend the Christian faith 
and law against impiety and anarchy. ‘This common 
faith and this common cause are infinitely superior in 
importance to ang of the questions which divide them 
from one another. : 

The great dangers of modern society arise out of, and 
are associated with, this want of religious faith. For 
this reason, it is the imperative duty of all Christians, 
whatever their disagreements in the Christian sphere, to 
sustain each other as natural allies against Antichristian 
impiety. It will require their united strength to triumph 
in this war, and to save, at the same time, Christianity 
and society from the evils which threaten them. 

In discussing the spiritual wants of the age, he com- 
mences with what he regards as one of the most sublime 
sentiments of the Gospel, — aversion for evil and tender- 
ness for man, the author of evil,— horror of sin and love 
of the sinner. To exert any moral influence on man, 
both of these are essential. He who would promote the 
spiritual progress of men must inspire confidence by love, 
and respect by severity, — must demand much of them 
in virtue, and give them much in love. 

The eighteenth century accomplished one great good. 
It awakened a higher regard for man, it taught us to 
place a higher estimate on his dignity, his rights, and bis 
welfare. Its great defect was, that, in connection with 
this, it did not teach that aversion to moral evil which it 
ought. It was an age of doubt, the great corruption of 
the human heart, — of doubt, not respecting this or that 
dogma, but respecting the foundations of moral obliga- 
tion. Uncertain as to the nature of moral evil, often 
doubting its existence as any thing different from folly or 
imprudence, when it encountered it, instead of combat- 
ing, it excused or denied its existence. Doubts about 
the reality of virtue were followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, by doubts respecting a future state of existence, 
and, finally, respecting the being of a God. 
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Thus, on one side, the eighteenth century taught the 
love of man; but on the other side, in loosening the faith 
of mankind in virtue and in God, it left for man no be- 
ing in the universe above himself. ‘There was no being 
above man to whom man could direct the natural in- 
stinct to admire, revere, and adore. ‘The great intellect- 
ual excitement of the age and the wonderful develop- 
ment of human power conspired to increase the evil, 
until finally man, in a manner, as the object of admira- 
tion and reverence, took the place of God. 

It did not, however, stop here. Religious doubt tended 
to inclose man within the horizon of this world. It 
destroyed those laws, and motives, and hopes, whose 
power depends on our faith in immortality, and, in doing 
this, awakened an immoderate thirst for that immediate, 
earthly, palpable enjoyment which seemed to be the onl 
happiness to which a wise man could confidently look. 
And although the earlier lesson was the love of man, its 
later results, unbalanced by faith in God and-Futurity, 
were a fatal, disorganizing egotism and craving for pres- 
ent pleasure. Of course many remarkable exceptions 
might be found, but such were the tendencies of prevail- 
ing methods of thought. Every man not only demanded 
much, but demanded it promptly and in this world. But 
the progress of society is slow, and impatience easily 
took the form of an envious jealousy of all superiority, 
the results of which are constantly appearing in the social 
struggles of the age, even in those cases where the ends 
proposed are the highest and most sacred. 

The nineteenth century, according to M. Guizot, is 
returning to a more general religious faith ; but its great 
defect still is, that it feels no sufficient aversion to moral 
evil. For any considerable and true progress of society, 
it is necessary to preserve the love of man; but in order 
that this love may not sink into a feeble sentimentalism, 
which, by simply pitying and excusing moral wrong, per- 
petuates the element of all evil, society must learn the 
other lesson of the Gospel, which is, while the sinner is 
pitied and loved, to look with abhorrence on the sin. 
The hope of society is in that religious faith which car- 
ries man out of himself, leads him to reverence a right- 
eous power above him, inspires a love for his fellow-crea- 
tures, and an equal aversion to moral wrong, and which, 
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by revealing a Providence and a future life, makes him 
less impatient of the trials which belong to this state of 
mortal discipline, and imparts the knowledge and the 
strength to meet these trials in such a way that they 
shall conduce to those great and good ends on account 
of which their existence is permitted by Providence. 

The importance of religion to society appears under 
whatever aspect it may be viewed. We deplore the con- 
dition of the mass of the people, burdened and bowed 
down by monotonous, precarious, lifelong labors and 
deprivations ; but suffering, trial, and disappointment are 
not confined to them,—they are the lot of all. The 
world is weary and heavy-laden, and never was this 
more keenly felt than in the present age. Doubtless the 
condition of mankind has, on the whole, improved, but 
the desires of men have outstripped this progress. Never 
has human ambition been more impatient, and never 
have human hearts been cursed with a greater thirst for 
material prosperity and pleasure. The progress of free 
institutions and principles makes every thing seem pos- 
sible and accessible to all, and human desires expand 
into an illimitable craving. 

This state of things finds support in the religious scep- 
ticism and the social philosophy of the times. While 
men are crushed under so many miseries, and while their 
desires are so inflamed, they are taught sometimes that 
nothing is to be hoped beyond the earth, and perpetually, 
that the earth has wherewith to satisfy all; that if one 
is not happy, it is not owing to the nature of things, nor 
to his own nature, but to the vices of society, and to the 
encroachments of the few upon the many. ‘The end of 
all in this world is happiness. All have the same right 
to happiness, and the world has the means of happiness 
for all. 

It is not surprising, that restless, jealous passions are 
kindled up by such language in the hearts of men; the 
wonder rather is, that the repetition of such sentiments 
does not plunge the world again into chaos. 

Doubtless there are great evils in the world, — great in- 
equalities and injustice and miseries; but though in part 
they may originate in, or be increased by, defective social 
institutions, it is not true that all the evil which afflicts 
the world has this source. It is not true that the earth | 
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was intended to be sufficient for either the ambition, or 
the happiness, of its inhabitants. It is not true that any 
reform of social institutions would turn this world into a 
painless Eden. The origin of evil is in man himself, and, 
were every other source dried up, it would spring again 
out of the human will. Limitation, suffering, and trial 
are among the providential laws of our destiny. 

Nothing meets this condition of things but religion. 
It does not remove trial from the world, but it reveals 
the purpose of trial. It explains the destiny of man, and, 
while he is sowing in tears, carries the thoughts forward 
to a joyful harvest. It inculcates moderation of the de- 
sires, and self-control, and charity, and truth, and justice, 
with the assurance that there is a good Providence over 
all, and that no righteous purpose, faithfully kept, shall 
fail of its due reward. It is in the hopes, the motives, 
and the ends which religion furnishes, that man is to find 
repose and happiness. Religion, religion, is the cry of 
humanity,—religion to restrain and to crown human 
ambition, — religion to support us in trial, and to enlight- 
en with its sublime hopes our mortal sorrows, — religion 
to give strength and courage both for action and endur- 
ance. No social or political institutions can perform this 
work. ‘They are but as the house in which one dwells, 
whose walls may protect the body, but do not infuse life 
into the soul. The more that the minds and hearts of 
men are awakened and roused to action, the less will the 
measures of politicians be able to meet the wants of 
humanity. There is need of a power higher than earthly 
powers, and perspectives longer than those of this life. 
The progress of humanity demands faith in God and in 
eternity. : 

The relations of Catholicism and of Protestantism in 
France to each other, and to the state, are of much in- 
terest at the present time. Protestantism, founded on 
freedom of thought, in its essential principle easily har- 
monizes with the prevailing tendency towards free insti- 
tutions. But Catholicism is founded on the doctrine of 
infallibility. It assumes, as its essential and fundamen- 
tal principle, the perpetuity of a divine revelation faith- 
fully preserved in the Church by tradition, and, as occa- 
sion requires, renewed by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, which never ceases to descend on the successor of 
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Saint Peter, who was placed by Christ himself at the 
head of the Church. Under an authority like this, all 
resistance, all question or discussion even, is illegitimate. 
It requires absolute, unquestioning obedience. On the 
contrary, the fundamental idea around which a consti- 
tutional government is organized is, that all human 
power is fallible, and needs to be limited and controlled, 
and that every human society, within certain limits, has 
a right to limit and control the power which it obeys. 
The question is, How can two such powers exist together 
harmoniously on the same soil? The only way in which 
peace can be maintained is by the entire separation of 
the spiritual from the temporal power. In past times, 
the maintenance of this distinction has been as impor- 
tant to the church as to the state, and it is only by being 
faithful to it that they can be prevented from coming 
into collision. Let the church, in the religious sphere, 
maintain its infallibility over those who accept its author- 
ity ; and let the state, in the social sphere, that is to say, 
in the relations of the temporal power with the citizens 
of the country, maintain liberty of conscience and of 
thought. So long as each power keeps within its limits, 
M. Guizot believes that they may exist together in har- 
mony. 

In regard to the probable fortunes of Catholicism and 
Protestantism in France, his idea is, that, for a long time 
to come, both are likely to preserve substantially the same 
relative standing which they now possess. He antici- 
pates but few conversions from one to the other. He 
attaches little importance to the efforts made on either 
side for the conquest of the other; for, though it may be 
a very serious matter to the individuals who change their 
faith, the number of changes on either side is not likely 
to be sufficient to make it a matter of any social impor- 
tance. France will not become Protestant, nor will Prot- 
estantism perish out of France, and this for many rea- 
sons. 

Catholicism was born in the same cradle with Modern 
Europe. It has been associated with all the progress, 
and has survived all the changes, of European civiliza- 
tion. It does not exist merely as a form of church gov- 
ernment, but has a firm hold on the hearts of millions, 
and the same causes which have sustained it through so 
many ages still support and sustain it. 
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On the other hand, Protestantism has been put to the 
severest trial in France. It has had against it kings and 
people, the literature of the seventeenth century, and the 
philosophy of the eighteenth. At one time, it has seemed 
almost extirpated by Catholicism, and at another, ab- 
sorbed by Philosophy. But in spite of all, it still subsists, 
and, with increasing liberty, exhibits an increasing energy 
and life. 

Again, these two systems of faith meet the wants of 
two distinct classes of men. ‘There are those who crave, 
as the first thing, repose. ‘They are wearied with uncer- 
tainty, and are burdened by self-distrust. They long for 
some port into which no tempest can penetrate. ‘hey 
demand a religion which may support their weakness, 
instead of stimulating their activity. ‘They are ready to 
yield up freedom of thought, if, in its place, they can 
obtain rest and security. Catholicism is wonderfully 
adapted to this state of mind. It relieves man from the 
responsibility of thought and moral judgment. It sat- 
isfies: the heart and imagination, while it relieves the 
mind from the consideration of those problems which 
are the perplexity and despair of so many souls. It fur- 
nishes opportunity for religious activity, and, at the same 
time, gives the sense of safety and of rest. 

But, on the contrary, there are others to whom intel- 
lectual and personal activity is necessary. They feel the 
need of religion, but they are accustomed to examine 
every thing for themselves, and to receive nothing except 
on examination. ‘They desire to escape from scepticism, 
but liberty of thought is dear to them, and the very prob- 
lems which are the torture of other minds, they love to 
investigate. They do not wish for rest, but for activity. 
For such persons, Protestantism has peculiar adapta- 
tions ; for, while it demands piety and faith, it requires, 
at the same time, that men shall use their reason and 
their liberty. 

The great religious conflict of our day is not between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, but between these two 
forms of Christian faith on one side, and impiety, scep- 
ticism, and immorality on the other. Could they but 
understand their vocation, they have a common work to 
perform. It is to reanimate the religious life in these 


masses of men, whose minds are drifting in the midst of 
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doubts, and are in danger of becoming alienated from all 
religious convictions. It is an immense work, for the 
evil is immense. Happy would it be for the world if all 
these sects of a common religion, laying aside their 
mutual strifes, would range themselves under one ban- 
ner, the banner of Christ, for the conquest of the world 
to morality and religious faith. 

One of the most interesting portions of the volume 
before us is that in which M. Guizot treats of the natural 
evidence of immortality. There is nothing novel, per- 
haps, in his, argument, but it is presented with his accus- 
tomed force and eloquence. It is founded on the pri- 
mary instincts of the human mind. 

Throughout the world, in all ages, there has existed, 
under one form or another, a faith in a future state of 
existence. Whence has it arisen? Not from any of 
those facts in nature which meet the senses. Ever 
thing on the earth comes to an end. Man himself dies, 
and is seen no more. So far as the senses are concerned, 
every thing speaks of death and annihilation. ‘This faith 
did not originate in human reasonings. It existed before 
men began to reason upon the subject, and has prevailed 
even more extensively in primitive and uninstructed 
times than among philosophers. The existence of such 
a faith, under such circumstances, is to be accounted for 
only by the existence in the human heart of a native and 
instinctive sentiment, which impels man to look forward 
with expectation beyond his present life. It is a part of 
his constitution. It needs to be enlightened and guided, 
and this light and guidance Christianity gives. But this 
instinctive expectation seems to belong to the human 
constitution, not less than the moral sentiment which 
compels us to distinguish actions as right and wrong. If 
this be so, it cannot be doubted that the reality of things. 
corresponds to the instinct of the heart, and that he can- 
not be deceived, who, by the side of the grave, is impelled 
to look up with faith and hope to a higher life. This 
view he finds support for, in the kind of respect which in 
all ages men have paid to the dead, —a respect which 
goes altogether beyond that regard which would be dic- 
tated by a proper consideration for the mortal relics of 
the departed. Without entering into the argument, his 
conclusion is, that the kind of thought and respect given 
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to the dead implies a faith in man’s immortality; in the 
individuality of the immortal being ; and in the continu- 
ance of a certain bond of connection between those who 
have left the world and those who remain in it. 

We have not attempted to give any complete account 
of the contents of this volume, further than is necessary 
to show the position of M. Guizot in regard to some of 
the chief religious questions of the day. His views are 
interesting, not only because they are the views of a man 
of great intelligence, but of one who looks on the world 
as a statesman and philosopher, rather than a theologian. 
For our own part, he seems to have stated with more 
precision and force than any other writer of the time, the 
real question of the age. When we look at the condi- 
tion of religious faith in Germany and France, and at 
many of the tendencies of thought which exist in Eng- 
land and in this country, it cannot be doubted that the 
real controversy is between those who do, and those who 
do not, recognize Christianity as possessing a supernat- 
ural authority. The controversies of Christian sects with 
each other relate to matters, in the comparison, of trifling 
moment. The great question is between infidelity and 
faith. And when we see how infidelity, by confining all 
man’s hopes to this life, by making the pleasures which 
can be enjoyed on the earth of infinite moment, by fos- 
tering a selfish egotism, and by paralyzing the most 
powerful sanctions of virtue, shoots up naturally into 
those disorganizing passions, jealousies, and doctrines, 
which threaten the existence of society, we can hardly 
avoid coming to the conclusion of M. Guizot, that the 
great business of Christians, of whatever name, is not to 
make proselytes from each other, but to unite together in 
efforts to extend beyond themselves the empire of relig- 
ious faith, and the authority of religious duty. 

E. P. 
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Art. VII. — AUTHORSHIP OF THE IMPRECATORY 
PSALMS. 





No book of Sacred Scripture has drawn forth more 
fervent panegyrics than that of the Psalms. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, the Methodist commentator, calls it “the most 
useful book in the Bible.” “ ‘The hymns of David,” says 
Milman, “excel no less in sublimity and tenderness of 
expression, than in loftiness and purity of religious senti- 
ment. In comparison with them, the sacred poetry of 
all other nations sinks into mediocrity.” Another says: 
“ The excellence of the Hebrew devotional hymns has 
never been surpassed. Heathenism, Christianity, with 
: all their science, arts, literature, bright and many-colored, 
have: little that approach these. ‘They are the despair 
7 of imitators, still the uttered prayer of the Christian 
world.” * ' 

These testimonials are but the utterances of the gen- } 
eral feeling, which those have expressed most strongly 
who have studied the subject most deeply. Yet there 
is heard, at the close of every eulogy, a voice of qualifi- 
cation in regard to the vindictive character of some of 
these compositions, which it is hard to reconcile with the 
teachings of religion, — not only of Christianity, but of 
that imperfect dispensation under which the ancient He- 
brews lived. 

The explanations which are usually offered are these. 
Some have proposed that such expressions should be 
construed in the future tense, as predictions, so that, in- 
stead of “ Let his children be fatherless and his wife a 
widow” (cix. 9), we should read, “ His children shall 
be,” &c. Others have urged, that, as David spoke as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost, be is not responsible for 
his expressions. Others, admitting David’s responsibil- 

¢ ity and the unchristian character of the language, have 
told us that we must judge of David according to the 
dispensation under which he lived; and that forgiveness 
of enemies formed no part of that dispensation. 





















* Parker's Discourse of Religion. 
t Yet one of the strongest inculcations of this duty in the New Testa- 
ment is quoted from the Old: “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” &c. 
See Prov. xxv. 21. 
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These Psalms of imprecation are usually attributed to 
David, and the occasions are supposed to have been his 
persecutions by Saul and Absalom. But the probability 
of their having proceeded from some other pen than his 
cannot but strike us, on brief reflection. It is a well-set- 
tled and unquestioned fact, that the Book of Psalms, so 
far from being composed exclusively of the productions 
of David, is a collection of Hebrew lyrical poetry from 
various authors. Psalm xce., for instance, is ascribed to 
Moses. Why should we regard the royal bard as the 
writer of the so-called Imprecatory Psalms? David was 
of a bold and generous nature, liable to be moved by 
passion to sudden acts of violence, but not likely to vent 
his rage in words. His career was eminently successful, 
and his worst reverses temporary, and such as an ener- 
getic character expects and is prepared to encounter. 
Add to this, they left so little impression of resentment 
on his mind, that, on hearing of the death of Saul, his 
first expressions were those of grief; and he mourned for 
his rebellious son in those touching words, “ Would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

“ But the inscriptions of the Psalms (cix. and others) 
attribute them to David.” They do so; and this leads 
us to inquire into the character of these inscriptions, and 
the degree of authority they possess. The question of 
their authenticity and trustworthiness has been much de- 
bated, and the result has been a general agreement 
among the learned that they are not entitled to implicit 
confidence. This seems evident from the fact, that 
“many of them are at undeniable variance with the con- 
tents of the Psalms to which they are prefixed.” * Thus 
in the fourteenth Psalm, which bears the inscription, “ A 
Psalm of David,” we find a distinct allusion to the captiv- 
ity in Babylon, which occurred four hundred years after 
David’s time. It is unnecessary to examine the attempts 
which have been made to reconcile this, and similar allu- 
sions in- other Psalms, with the inscriptions. Our read- 
ers will be willing to acquiesce in the conclusion sanc- 
tioned by commentators of such unquestioned piety, 
learning, and orthodoxy as Calmet and Adam Clarke, 
both of whom have felt at liberty to set aside the inscrip- 





* Noyes. 
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tions whenever found to be in conflict with indications 
furnished by the Psalms themselves. 

Late writers on the Psalms have seen reason to attrib- 
ute many of them to Jeremiah. This prophet com- 
menced his career in the reign of the good King Josiah, 
and lived through the period of degeneracy and decline, 
under the unworthy successors of that sovereign, to the 
final extinction of the state. He consequently witnessed 
the two great invasions of the kingdom of Judah, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, who in the first car- 
ried away the king, Jehoiachin, and many of the people 
captive, and in the second, carried away still more, with 
Zedekiah the king, whose eyes he caused to be put out, 
when he had slain his sons and many of his nobles in 
his presence. ‘Then ensued the burning of the king’s pal- 
ace, and of the temple which had been erected by Solo- 
mon, and the destruction of the whole city of Jerusalem, 
so feelingly deplored in the seventy-fourth and seventy- 
ninth Psalms, and in Jeremiah’s Lamentations. 

The period of eleven years which intervened between 
the two invasions was a time of sad disorder and dis- 
tress. The king, Zedekiah, seems to have been well-in- 
tentioned, but powerless between contending factions. 
One of these factions sided with the Chaldeans, and the 
other opposed them. Jeremiah took a middle course, 
and while he by no means cast in his lot with the ene- 
mies of his country, yet seeing it was in vain to resist 
them, after the first conquest, he counselled submission, 
and distinctly told the king and princes what would be 
the consequences of further resistance. But the fury of 
the contending factions was not to be restrained. The 
king, by refusing tribute, drew upon himself another in- 
vasion ; the party who favored submission were driven 
from the city, and joined themselves to the Chaldeans ; 
and so hotly burned the animosities excited in this civil 
strife, that the king, in his last conversation with Jere- 
miah, expressed more fear of the Jews who had fallen 
away, than of the Chaldeans themselves. 

On the other hand, the party who remained within the 
city seem to have given loose to violence and license. 
Instead of uniting all hearts and hands in resisting the 
invaders, the powerful oppressed the weak, and lorded it 
over their sovereign. The law of Moses allowed slavery, 
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but enjoined that, after six years’ service, the slave should 
go free. This merciful provision of the law had been 
evaded by the masters, who contrived to hold their 
slaves in permanent bondage. At length, the remon- 
strances of Jeremiah, aided by the approach of the Chal- 
dean army, which they could not but look upon as 
God’s instrument af vengeance, had induced them to 
give liberty to their slaves, and (Jer. xxxiv. 8) the cov- 
enant was solemnly ratified by the king. But at this 
juncture the Chaldean army, under an alarm that a 
hostile force was coming against them from Egypt, re- 
tired from before Jerusalem, probably harassed in their 
retreat by the Jews from the city (xxxvii. 10). This 
so elated the before humbled and penitent nobles, that 
they retracted the concessions made in the time of their 
distress, and “caused the servants and the handmaids 
whom they had let go free, to return, and brought them 
into subjection again” (xxxiv. 11). Of course this was 
not done without resistance, and such scenes occurred as 
we find described in the tenth Psalm. Jeremiah burned 
with indignation at this atrocious wrong, and denounced 
the vengeance of God, in language of unequalled sublim- 
ity. “Thus saith the Lord, ye have not hearkened to 
me, in proclaiming liberty every one to his brother, and 
every man to his neighbor; behold, I proclaim a libert 
for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
and to the famine, and I will make you to be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth.” (Jer. xxxiv. 17.) 

At or about this time we suppose those Psalms to 
have been composed by Jeremiah, which so feelingly 
treat of the sufferings of the poor under the oppressions 
of the great; as the tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, fifty-eighth, 
and ninety-fourth Psalms. 

The expostulations of Jeremiah irritated his enemies 
to a high degree. As these expostulations were accom- 
panied with threatenings of the Divine vengeance to be 
inflicted by the instrumentality of the Chaldean army, 
the princes availed themselves of this to charge Jeremiah 
with siding with the enemy, and to induce the king, who 
could deny them nothing (xxxviii. 5), to consent to his 
imprisonment in a loathsome dungeon. Here he la 
many days (xxxvil. 16). At length Ebed-melech, the 
Ethiopian slave (probably a black man, but not certainly 
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so, for the name of Ethiopian was given also to some 
Asiatic tribes) interceded with the king for him, telling 
him that Jeremiah could not long endure such cruel 
treatment; and, by orders from the king, he took with 
him men, with cords, by which they drew up Jeremiah 
from the dungeon, and he was kept in the prison, but 
more kindly treated, and remained there till the city was 
taken. 

It is interesting to remark that, at this very time, while 
he was shut up in prison, the brightest visions of the fu- 
ture destinies of his country were revealed to him (ch. 
xxxili.). It was divinely impressed upon his mind (“the 
word of God came to him and said”) to buy the field of 
his family, in his native village of Anathoth, and thereby 
show his confidence in his own predictions, expressed in 
these words: “ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel; yet again shall houses and fields and vineyards 
be bought in this land.” 

When the city was taken, the Chaldeans spared Jere- 
miah, whose influence they knew had been for peace, and 
permitted him to choose whether to go with them to 
Babylon, or remain among the ruins of the city. He 
chose to remain, and there poured forth that pathetic ele- 
gy which we have under the name of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, in which the fallen city is represented as a 
widowed mother, sitting solitary, and weeping for her 
children. 

The remnant of people who were left by the Chal- 
deans continued their dissensions, parties alternately ris- 
ing and falling, and always with violence and bloodshed ; 
till, against the advice of Jeremiah, they determined 
to leave the ruins of their city, and to emigrate to Egypt. 
Jeremiah went with them, and there died, stoned to 
death, as the tradition is, by his countrymen, who were 
irritated by his denunciations of their idolatry. 

After this cursory survey of the history of Jeremiah, 
let us examine some of those Psalms which our theory 
supposes to have been written by him. Psalm xciv. ap- 
peals to Jehovah, “to whom vengeance belongeth, to 
render a recompense to the proud.” “They smite down 
thy people and afflict thine heritage. They say, The Lord 
shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it.” 
To this he replies by asking, “ He that planted the ear, 
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shall he not hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not 
see?” All this may apply as well to the oppressions 
suffered at the hands of the invading army, as to those 
inflicted by the great among their own countrymen ; but 
when we come to the twentieth verse we find a pretty 
clear indication that the latter were meant. “ Wilt thou 
have any fellowship with the throne of iniquity, which 
frameth mischief by a law?” ‘This verse admits of be- 
ing rendered, “ Shall Jehovah bless the throne of wicked- 
ness, that compelleth labor beyond the statute?” The 
statute is Exodus xxi. 2. Psalms lviii. and Ixxxii. also 
allude to the perversion of law to favor oppression." 

In Psalm x. a similar train of thought is followed. The 
oppressor is represented as deceiving himself in the same 
way (ver. 11). “ He saith in his heart, ‘God doth forget; 
he hideth his face, he will never see it.” ‘To which the 
Psalmist rejoins, “ Thou dost see it; yea, thou beholdest 
malice and oppression, to requite it with thy hand,” &c. 
The whole Psalm is a description of results likely to fol- 
low an attempt to reimpose slavery on those who had 
tasted the sweets of liberty, which one would think must 
have been drawn from the life. 

The concluding verses have puzzled the commentators. 
They are clear, upon our theory, which supposes the 
words, “ The heathen are perished out of his land,” to 
refer to the retreat of the besieging army, which the 
Psalmist regards as the effect of Divine interposition. In 
the following verses he expresses the hope that God 
would in like manner interpose for the deliverance of 
the poor and humble among his people, “that the man 
of the earth Jor land] may no more oppress.” 

The twelfth Psalm seems to be upon the same topic, 
and, in its allusion to “the tongue that speaketh proud 
things,” seems to describe the state of insubordination 
to which King Zedekiah testifies, when he says to the 
princes who demanded that Jeremiah should be put to 





* In the eighty-second Psalm, verse 7, we read, “ Ye shall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes.” On which a commentator remarks, “ It 
seems needless to say that these princes should fall like one of the princes. 
Bishop Hare Aether Fi proposed an emendation of the text, whereby it 
should read, ‘ one of the poor,’ instead of ‘ one of the princes.’ ”’ But if, 
as we think, Jeremiah composed the Psalm, the words seem to be an obvi- 
ous allusion to the fate of those princes who had been carried into captivity 
with King Jehoiachin, some years before. ; 
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death, “ Behold, he is in your hands; for the king is not 
he that can do any thing against you.” (Jer. xxxviii. 5.) 

We now come to the consideration of those Psalms 
which describe, in the strongest language, the sufferings 
of the author, and abound most in vindictive expressions 
against his persecutors, as the twenty-second, the sixty- 
ninth, and the one hundred and ninth Psalms. Of the 
first named, the twenty-second, we shall say nothing, 
but only refer the reader to Dr. Noyes’s remarks in his 
Notes to the Psalm. He suggests Jeremiah as the 
author. 

The sixty-ninth Psalm is an-outpouring of the grief 
and indignation of the sufferer, excited by unjust perse- 
cution. The following coincidences with Jeremiah’s ac- 
knowledged writings strengthen the opinion that the 
Psalm is his. 


Ps. Ixix. 2. “1 sink in deep Jer. xxxvili. 22. “Thy feet 


mire,” &c. are sunk in the mire,” &c. 
3. * Mine eyes fail while I Lam. iv. 17. ‘ Our eyes 
wait for my God.” fail, looking for help in vain.” 
7. “For thy sake I have xv. 15. ‘ For thy sake I 
borne reproach.” have suffered rebuke.” 


12. “They that sit in the xx. 7. ‘I am in derision 
gate speak against me, and I daily ; every one mocketh 
am the song of the drunkards.” me.” 


Psalm Ixxiv. is a vivid picture of the last scene of the 
captured city. ‘“ God’s enemies roar in the place of his 
solemn assemblies.” The Temple is profaned. “ Like 
those who raise the axe against a thicket, they break 
down the carved work thereof with axes and hammers.” 
“ They cast fire into the sanctuary; they cast down to 
the ground the dwelling-place of God’s name.” * 

There would be no hesitation in ascribing this Psalm 
to Jeremiah, were it not for the ninth verse, which says, 


“* There is no prophet among us, nor any one that know- 


eth how long this desolation shall endure.” Perhaps a 
reference to the circumstances of the time will show that 
this objection is not insuperable. 

The history shows that there were in the latter days of 





* Noyes’s version. 
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the kingdom many false prophets, and that they were 
the bitterest enemies of Jeremiah. And it was upon this 

very topic, the destined duration of the captivity, that 
they were at issue with him (Jer. xxvii. xxviii). The 
false prophets ventured to name two years as the time at 
the expiration of which Jeconiah, the captive king, should 
be restored to them, with all the vessels of the Temple, 
which had been carried away. Jeremiah, on the con- 
trary, distinctly fixed it at seventy years (xxv. 11), and 
scrupled not to warn the people against his opponents in 
these bold words: “ Thus saith the Lord, Hearken not 
unto their words, for they prophesy a lie unto you, for I 
have not sent them.” Enraged at this language, “the 
priests and the prophets took him, saying, Thou shalt 
surely die” (xxvi. 8). But on this occasion the princes 
rescued him. Under such circumstances, it is no longer 
improbable that Jeremiah might have said, in the Psalm 
which we attribute to him, “ There is no prophet among 
us, nor any that knoweth how long,” — not stopping, in 
the full tide of a lyric effusion, to make an exception in 
favor of himself. 

We come now to Psalm cix., the most remarkable, 
for the vindictive character of its language, of all the 
Psalms. All the commentators known to us acquiesce, 
with more or less hesitation, in ascribing it to David, 
excepting De Wette, who says, “'The imprecations are 
to me an objection; David’s history exhibits no such 
dispositions.” He adds, “I conceive this Psalm, with 
the similar one, Psalm xciv., to apply to national ene- 
mies, and thus find an explanation and excuse for their 
maledictions.” But he admits that the fact that the poet 
formerly lived in friendship with the objects of his pres- 
ent denunciation is an objection to this view. 

The improbability of David’s using such language 
must be admitted. Jeremiah, on the other hand, was in 
many respects the reverse of David, —a forlorn and per- 
secuted patriot, living in the worst of times, and witness- 
ing through his whole career scarcely a gleam of pros- 
perity. His genius was plaintive and sad, his message 

to his countrymen one of warning and threatening, and 
his persecutions endured at their hands such as might 
well produce extreme resentment. That we do him no 
injustice in supposing him capable of using the language 
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Ps. cix. 5. “They have re- 
warded me evil for good and 
hatred for my love.” 

4. “For my love they are 
my adversaries, but [ give my- 
self unto prayer.” 

9. “Let his children be fa- 
therless, and his wife a widow. 
(10.) Let his children be con- 
tinually vagabonds, and seek 
their bread far from their ruined 
dwellings. 

11. “ Let @ creditor seize all 
that he hath, and let a stranger 
plunder his substance,” &c. 

13. ** Let his posterity be cut 
off; and in the generation fol- 
lowing let their name be blotted 
out. 

14. * Let the iniquity of his 
fathers be remembered with the 
Lord, and let not the sin of his 
mother be blotted out.” 

20. “ Let this be the reward 
of mine adversaries from the 


Lord.” 
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which we find in this Psalm appears from Jer. xviii. 18 
where almost the same occurs. 
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Jer. xviii. 19. “ Give heed to 
me, O Lord, and hearken to the 
voice of them that contend with 
me. 

20. “Shall evil be recom- 
pensed for good ? for they have 
digged a pit for my soul. Re- 
member that I stood before thee, 
to speak good for them, and to 
turn away thy wrath from them. 

21. “Therefore deliver up 
their children to the famine, and 
pour out their blood by the force 
of the sword, and let their wives 
be bereaved of their children, 
and be widows, and let their 
men be put to death; let their 
young men be slain by the sword 
in battle. 

22. “* Letacry be heard from 
their houses, when thou shalt 
bring a troop suddenly upon 
them; for they have digged a pit 
to take me, and have hid snares 
for my feet. 

23. **O Lord, thou knowest all 
their counsel against me to slay 
me. Forgive not their iniquity, 
neither blot out their sin from 
thy sight, but let them be over- 
thrown before thee. Deal thus 
with them in the time of thine 
anger.” 


One only remaining objection to our theory occurs to 


us. “ May 


not Jeremiah have borrowed the language 








of the Psalms?” This would require us to suppose that 
there were two among the sacred writers, instead of one, 
who could use such language, and two occasions in the 
history of the nation that could call for it. -On the other 
hand, there is no inconsistency with history in the sup- 
position that Jeremiah was the author of the Psalms in 
question, and their correspondence in sentiment and 
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subject with facts which are recorded in his history 
strengthens the probability that they proceeded from him. 
By ascribing them to him, we relieve the character of 
David from what must strike every one as highly incon- 
sistent with it, while we lay upon Jeremiah no other 
charge than what his acknowledged writings show him 
liable to, and that charge greatly relieved and mitigated 
by the peculiar circumstances of his time and situation. 
T. B. 





Art. VIII.—SQUIER’S NICARAGUA.* 


Tue official character in which the author of these 
elegant volumes visited Nicaragua gave him peculiar 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the social and 
political condition of the people; and at the same time 
his interest in the question of an interoceanic commu- 
nication across the country rendered him observant of its 
physical aspect and resources. But in addition to these 
advantages, the close habits of investigation acquired 
during his researches into our own Indian antiquities 
made him careful to search for and examine the various 
historical monuments to be found in different parts of 
Central America. Hence his volumes will be generally 
read ; and considerable weight and authority will neces- 
sarily attach to his opinions. Yet it is unfortunate for 
his reputation as a scholar, that the literary merits of 
the work are not of a higher order. The style is often 
loose and inelegant, with many colloquialisms and cant 
phrases, which, however common they may be, cannot 
pass current in good society, or be admissible in books 
of any pretension to permanent value. It is but just, 
however, to add, that his language is not unfrequently 
clear, concise, and idiomatic; and we regret that it 
should be at all open to the criticism we have suggested. 





- * Nicaragua ; its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter- 
oceanic Canal. With numerous original Maps and Illustrations. By E. G, 
Squier, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Cen- 
tral America. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 
8vo. pp. xxii. and 424, 452. 
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The maps and illustrations are well executed, and much 
increase the value and beauty of the volumes. 

The work is divided into five parts. The first part is 
introductory in its character, and fills about forty pages. 
It comprises a general account of the geography, topog- 
raphy, natural history, climate, and productions of Cen- 
tral America, but more particularly of the State of Nica- 
ragua. ‘The remainder of the first volume and nearly 
half of the second volume are devoted to a narrative of 
Mr. Squier’s residence in the country, with remarks on 
the natural scenery, the habits and manners of the peo- 
ple, occasional references to passing events in the political 
history of the nation, and descriptions of various idols 
which had hitherto been undiscovered. The third part 
occupies a little less than a hundred pages, and treats of 
an interoceanic canal. The fourth part extends over only 
fifty pages, but contains a large amount of information 
respecting the geographical distribution, language, relig- 
ion, manners, customs, and institutions of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. ‘The concluding part traces the history of 
the country for the last thirty years. ‘This division of 
subjects is sufficiently convenient and exact, though it 
destroys the unity of the book; but, in our remarks we 
shall not confine ourselves to it, and shall draw our ma- 
terials indifferently from each part, and from such other 
sources as are accessible to us. 

It is evident, however, that any attempt to present a 
survey of the political condition and prospects of any 
one of the countries of Central America must be very 
general, and so far unsatisfactory, in its results. In the 
unsettled and disturbed state of affairs among them, and 
in the absence of exact and reliable information in re- 
gard to the various changes incident thereto, it is impos- 
sible to tell how permanent any form of government is 
likely to prove, or over how great an extent of territory 
it.may be recognized and obeyed. Already, since Mr. 
Squier left Nicaragua, great changes have taken place 
there, of which he gives no account; and it has passed 
through a severe and protracted revolutionary struggle 
that can hardly yet be considered at an end. Even while 
we write, we have reason to anticipate still further 
changes in the foreign and domestic relations of the 
country. It is still very uncertain to what degree the 
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attempt to form a federal union of the principal states 
may ultimately be successful, or how far the government 
can maintain its integrity. But we may venture the 
opinion, that republican institutions can never be settled 
on a firm basis until the advantages of education shall 
be more generally diffused, and religion shall take a 
deeper hold on the minds and hearts of the people. It 
is equally certain that monarchical institutions can never 
again prevail there; and whatever institutions shall be 
firmly established must be modelled in some measure 
after our own. 

In view of these facts, some question may arise as to 
the policy which the United States should adopt in its 
intercourse with these republics. But on one _ point 
there can be no doubt or hesitation. We ought stead- 
fastly to adhere to our settled policy of non-intervention 
in the affairs of other nations, while we cannot but feel 
the deepest sympathy with them in all their efforts to 
maintain their freedom and nationality, or to improve 
their actual condition. Yet it is not less clear, on the 
other hand, that our government ought not to permit any 
European power to interfere in the domestic concerns of 
any of the independent states on ‘this continent. And 
here we feel compelled to say, that, so far as we under- 
stand our author to institute an unfavorable comparison 
between the policy of the administration at the head of 
which Mr. Webster is placed, and that pursued by Mr. 
Clayton, we do not concur in his views. We entirely 
dissent from them. Into the discussion of this question, 
however, we shall not enter. The propriety of the rule 
by which political discussions are excluded from this 
journal is so manifest, that we shall only remark, that in 
our judgment it will be fortunate indeed for our prosper- 
ity and fame as a nation, if the distinguished statesman 
who now holds the place of Secretary of State, and 
whose transcendent abilities have ever been devoted to 
tae glory and honor of our common country, shall con- 
tinue to preside over our foreign relations. It is fortu- 
nate that he has the conduct of them now, when all 
things seem to indicate a renewal of that fierce conflict 
which marked the era of the first French revolution, — 
now, when it seems, in the glowing language of another, 
“as if the prerogatives of crowns, and the rights of men, 
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and the hoarded-up resentments and revenges of a thou- 
sand years, are about to unsheathe the sword for a con- 
flict in which the blood shall flow, as in the Apocalyptic 
vision, to the bridles of the horses, and a whole age of 
men shall pass away,— in which the great bell of time 
shall sound out another hour, and society itself shall be 
tried by fire and steel, whether it is of nature and nature’s 
God, or not.” * Now, more than ever before, are we called 
by every consideration of prudence and wisdom to main- 
tain with a firm and steady hand that policy which orig- 
inated with Washington, and has been more or less 
closely observed by every administration since his time. 

The republic of Nicaragua is situated wholly within 
the tropics. According to Mr. Squier, it extends from 
83° 20’ to 87° 30’ west, and from 9° 45/ to 15° north, 
embracing an area of about 59,000 square miles, or about 
one quarter larger than the State of New York. But 
this estimate includes a portion of territory claimed by 
Costa Rica, and a much larger region known as the 
Mosquito Coast, nominally subject to the Mosquito king, 
but in reality governed by British influence. The prin- 
cipal city on this coast, however, San Juan, or Greytown, 
as it is sometimes called, is now a free city, with its own 
municipal laws and regulations, framed by an adminis- 
trative council of fivé persons, — of whom two are Amer- 
icans, — and a chairman, who is the present British Con- 
sul. The area of Nicaragua is, therefore, considerably 
less than it is estimated by Mr. Squier, and is somewhat 
undefined. Nor can its population be exactly deter- 
mined ; but it probably amounts to about a quarter of a 
million. Of these only ten per cent. are whites, the rest 
being Indians, negroes, and of mixed races. 

The country is generally mountainous, or extends into 
immense plains raised at a considerable height above the 
level of the two oceans. It is traversed through its whole 
length by two ranges of mountains, branches of the Cor- 
dilleras. ‘These are in some places broken and inter- 
rupted, and have doubtless been modified in their char- 
acter by volcanic action. For, like most other tropical 
regions, Nicaragua contains numerous volcanoes, and is 





* Speech of Hon. Rufus Choate, in Faneuil Hall, November 25, 1851. 
t In the American Almanac for 1852, it is estimated at 49,000 square 
miles, which cannot be far from the truth. 
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subject to earthquakes, —a fact that can hardly fail of 
exerting some effect on its political prosperity, and of 
presenting an obstacle to the construction of railroads, 
canals, and other internal improvements. It contains no 
good harbor on the Atlantic, except San Juan, which, as 
we have already observed, has recently become a free 
city ; but it has several on the Pacific, accessible and safe 
for ships of the largest class. Its rivers are numerous, 
but not of large size and not generally navigable ; and 
Mr. Squier expresses the opinion that the San Juan, the 
largest and most important of them, cannot be made 
suitable for navigation except by very small vessels. In- 
deed, he thinks it would be much more practicable to cut 
a canal parallel to it, than to improve the present chan- 
nel." The principal means of water communication be- 
tween the different parts of the country are, therefore, 
afforded by the two great lakes, Nicaragua and Managua, 
measuring together about one hundred and seventy-five 
miles in length; and connected by a narrow creek, which, 
however, is rarely filled with water, and cannot be used 
for purposes of navigation. They vary in breadth from 
thirty-five to sixty miles, and are of considerable depth. 
Upon their shores, or within a few miles of them, are 
nearly all the chief towns, including Leon, Managua, 
Nicaragua, Masaya, and Granada, which alone contain 
about a fourth of the entire population. In and around 
these lakes are also seen some of the largest volcanoes ; 
and upon the islands that dot their surface are found the 
remains of ancient art and superstition, buried in a thick 
and tangled growth of woods and reedy grass. 

The climate, of course, differs in different parts of the 
country. Upon the Atlantic, where the land is low and 
covered with a rank vegetation, it is warmer and damper 
than it is in the interior or on the Pacific. There the 
weather is represented as being mild and salubrious, and 
the usual range of the thermometer is_only from 78° to 
88°; yet it sometimes rises in the warmest part of the day 
to 90°, and falls during the night to 70°. There are only 
two seasons, the wet, beginning in May and continuing 
until November, and the dry, embracing the rest of the 
year. During the wet season showers are of frequent 





* Vol. IL. p. 225. 
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occurrence ; and vegetation acquires a rapid and vigor- 
ous growth, though Mr. Squier thinks less rain falls than 
during the same period with us. But during the dry 
season, every thing becomes parched and withered ; the 
marshes are dried up; and nearly the whole country is 
burned over, and thus cleared of the underbrush that 
would otherwise greatly impede travellers and prove a 
constant source of disease. “The sky,” says Mr. Squier, 
“is cloudless, and trifling showers fall at rare intervals. 
The fields become dry, cattle are driven to the hills and 
forests for :pasturage, and the dust in the towns becomes 
almost insupportable. It penetrates everywhere, per- 
meating even through the tiled roofs in showers, and 
sweeping in clouds through the unglazed windows.” * 

The animal creation is neither remarkable for interest 
nor beauty. Alligators, iguanas, and various ugly and 
poisonous reptiles and insects abound. Snakes are com- 
mon and venomous; while sharks are found even far in 
the interior of the country.| The principal wild beasts 
are the jaguar, the puma, and the coyote or wild dog, 
besides several varieties of the mountain cat. The birds 
have the rich plumage and disagreeable voices so often 
found in the tropies. The horses are mostly sprung from 
those introduced by the Spaniards, and are of small size, 
but have a rapid and pleasant gait in travelling. Mules 
are also used for riding ; but oxen are generally employed 
in the ordinary labor of the country, and large numbers 
of them are raised in the central districts. 

The vegetable creation is rich and various. Nearly all 
the tropical productions may be found there. Sugar, 
cotton, coffee, tobacco, rice, and Indian corn are the prin- 
cipal staples. Cacao, from which the well-known article 
called chocolate is manufactured, and indigo are also 
cultivated to a considerable extent. And among the 
other products that admit of successful cultivation are 
plantains, bananas, arrow-root, citrons, oranges, limes, 
lemons, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, sarsaparilla, ginger, Pe- 
ruvian bark, copal, gum Arabic, and caoutchouc. In 
the forests are immense quantities of mahogany, cedar, 
and Brazil-wood, besides logwood, lignum-vite, fustic, 
buttonwood, rosewood, ironwood, and Nicaragua-wood. 


* Vol. I. p. 31. t Ibid. p. 196. 
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The mineral productions, though less rich in number and 
variety, are also deserving of notice. Gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, and sulphur are found; but owing to the 
rude and unskilful system adopted in working the mines, 
the annual product is exceedingly limited. Nor is it 
_likely to be much increased as long as the country re- 
mains in its present distracted condition, and so much 
larger returns can be obtained from mining operations in 
California. 

The commercial and political insignificance of a coun- 
try so abounding in the sources of wealth shows, more 
clearly than any argument, how wretched must have 
been the institutions by which its destinies were con- 
trolled ; for it is deserving of remark, that the slow and 
limited growth of the country in material prosperity since 
it threw off the Spanish yoke is owing rather to the want 
of stability in the government than to any inherent defect 
in the system. From the difficulty of obtaining reliable 
statistics, Mr. Squier has given fewer details respecting 
the commerce of Nicaragua, both internal and foreign, 
than we could desire. We have not been able to supply 
the deficiency to any considerable extent ; but enough is 
known to show the ruinous effect of bad policy and mis- 
government on the growth of the state. In a foot-note 
our author gives an extract from a report made in 1837, 
by Mr. Foster, the British Vice-Consul, in which we have 
a list of the most important foreign imports, but, unfor- 
tunately, without any estimate of their value. In this 
list, embracing a great variety of articles, wines, silks, 
olive-oil, linens, and tin are, we believe, the only articles 
which could not be produced at home; though it is 
doubtless true, that many articles can be imported much 
cheaper than they could be manufactured. On the other 
hand, the exports are small and unimportant, thus ren- 
dering the country constantly poor, and, to a considerable 
extent, tributary to other nations. We have no means 
of determining the exact relation of the exports to the 
imports ; but an examination of the course of trade with 
our own country may enable us to arrive at a result 
somewhat near the truth. According to the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on Commerce and Navi- 
gation, submitted January 1, 1851, and now before us, 
we exported to Central America during the year ending 
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June 30, 1850, merchandise amounting in value to 
$ 70,192, while we imported thence an amount of only 
$ 261,459. This result shows, indeed, a balance against 
the United States of nearly $ 200,000 ; but it should be 
remembered that coffee and indigo, the two most impor- 
tant articles in amount that we import thence, cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be exported elsewhere, except 
in small quantities. Nor can the hides and dye-woods, 
which are the other principal articles imported by us, be 
profitably exported to other countries on this continent, 
or to Europe. On the other hand, the chief imports into 
Central America from the United States are flour, to- 
bacco, ship-bread, soap, rum, heavy cottons, and other 
coarse manufactures, bearing but a small relative value 
to the costly imports from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany. From this it will be seen how insignifi- 
cant must be the commerce of Nicaragua, and how small 
must be the proportion of its exports to its imports. For 
it should be observed that these statistics include several 
other countries besides Nicaragua, countries, too, having 
a much larger trade. 

The population is very much scattered; and Leon, the 
largest town, contains only thirty thousand inhabitants.” 
No other place has more than fifteen thousand ; whilst, 
of nineteen principal towns enumerated by Mr. Squier, 
twelve do not contain over three thousand each. Of 
course, the dwelling-houses and other buildings can offer 
but little to please the eye, and are generally deficient in 
what we regard as the comforts of life. The churches, 
however, form an exception to this remark. Built under 
the Spanish domination, when Romanism was both 
feared and honored throughout the country, many of 
them are splendid monuments of the zeal and taste of 
their founders. Mr. Squier tells us that the cathedral of 
Leon, and some of the other churches, are among the 
fipest edifices on the continent. But the houses, in all 
except a very few cases, are mean and comfortless abodes. 
In the thinly settled parts they are commonly made of 
rough boards, or of a cane wicker-work, plastered with 
mud; and the roofs are thatched with palm-leaves or 





* This estimate includes, besides the city of Leon, the Indian munici- 
pality of Subtiaba. 
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long grass. The furniture is equally primitive, consisting 
in most instances of nothing but a table, a few chairs, 
and a hammock, or a bedstead made by a green hide 
stretched on a rough wood frame. In the cities, how- 
ever, the houses are of stone, with oriel windows and 
arched gateways. ‘They are rarely of more than one 
story in height. The roofs are covered with tiles, and 
project far into the street, so as to form a sheltered walk 
in front of the house. The windows are never glazed, 
but are protected on the outside by iron balconies, and 
on the inside by painted shutters. ‘The walls are also 
painted; and the floors are paved with bricks.or marble. 
The houses of the richer families in Leon are usually 
well furnished with sofas, chairs, bedsteads, and other 
articles of French and American manufacture. 

As we have intimated, but little attention is paid to 
education. In some towns there is not a single teacher 
of any kind; and even where there is one, his labors do 
not appear to be of a very efficient kind. From a letter 
addressed to Mr. Squier, by a well-informed citizen of 
Leon, we quote a few passages, showing the opinion of 
a disinterested observer. ‘The importance and interest 
of the subject must be our apology for the length of the 
extract. The writer says: — 


‘In the towns where there are teachers, there are seldom 
more than one or two public schools; in the larger places there 
are, perhaps, a few more, but unfortunately all of pretty nearly 
the same character with those above described. In these schools 
are taught only the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, reading 
and writing; nor is this done in accordance with any good sys- 
tem, but generally by a process which is little better than a bur- 
lesque. ‘The lesson is repeated after the master, simultaneously 
by the whole school, and it is difficult to say which shouts loudest, 
the master or the scholars; but it is always easy to tell the prox- 
imity of a schoolhouse, from the noise. The localities of these 
schools are generally bad and filthy, as is also the clothing of the 
scholars, which often consists of nothing more than a shirt. In 
some of the towns, as Masaya, Managua, and Chinandega, the 
public schools are filled to overflowing, and as each one has no 
more than a single teacher, he can only bestow a very superfi- 
cial attention upon the individual scholars. In these towns there 
are also some higher schools, in which Latin is taught, after the 
old method, painful alike to teacher and student, and generally 
with no result except the knowledge that Sefior Fulano has stud- 
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ied this language for so many years! There are also, in these 
towns, phantom classes in what is called philosophy, the extent 
of whose acquirements consists in studying badly, and under- 
standing worse, some paragraphs in Lugdunensis. 

‘Besides their public schools, both Granada and Leon have 
each a university. That of Leon is oldest, having been founded 
in the year 1675. 

“In these universities are taught the following branches : 
Latin and Spanish grammar, philosophy, civil and canonical law, 
and theology. Lately a class in English has been organized in 
that of Leon ; and a class in both English and French in that of 
Granada. Of mathematics and other cognate branches, nothing 
is taught, nor scarcely any thing known. ‘The authority in 
Spanish is Alemany ; in Latin, Nebrisa; in philosophy, Lugdu- - 
nensis ; in civil law, Salas ; in canonical law, Devoti ; in theology, 
Larraga. The time devoted to these studies i is, to Spanish, gram- 
mar, and Latin, two years and a half; to philosophy, two years; 
civil and ‘canonical law, and - theology, three years. But many 
have not the patience to go through the prescribed time, and, leap- 
ing over these various branches of study, succeed in securing 
their titles.’ There are priests, in orders, who have never so much 
as read the Padre Larraga ! 

‘In order to obtain the degrees and secure the tassel, it is not 
necessary to know much ; it is enough to have a general idea or 
two, to stand well with the professors, be able to pay the fees 
punctually, to spread a good table of refreshments, and to have a 
blazing display of fireworks. I have known instances in which 
the candidate did not answer well more than a single question, 
and yet obtained unanimously the degree which he sought. 
There are more Bachelors than men; Doctors swarm every- 
where ; and there are families of wealth and influence in which 
the tassel goes (practically) by descent ! 

** The professors of languages and civil law in 1850, in Leon, 
were very good ; but the professor in the latter department, oc- 
cupied with other matters, has permitted his place to be very 
poorly filled by certain Bachelors. -In fact, all the professors do 
but little; principally because their salaries are insignificant in 
amount, seldom exceeding $200 per annum. Their lectures are 
got through with very rapidly, rarely occupying more than an 
hour each, and are scarcely ever illustrated, or enforced by ex- 
amples in point. 

“Concerning the University of Granada, I am not well in- 
formed, but it is doubtless on about the same footing with that 
of Leon ; or if any comparison may be instituted, — 
worse.” — Vol. I. pp. 392 - 394. 


We need add nothing to this graphic picture of the 
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state of education among the Nicaraguans ; and, passing 
from this point, we proceed to give a brief account of the 
state of religion, which is represented as being in a not 
less deplorable condition. Romanism still maintains its 
ascendency ; but it has lost much of its power over the 
people, since the state became independent; and no 
other positive faith has taken its place. “ Although the 
people of Central America are still nominally Catholics,” 
says Mr. Squier, “yet, amongst those capable of reflec- 
tion, or possessed of education, there are more who are 
destitute of any fixed creed, rationalists, or what are 
sometimes called free thinkers, than Catholics, or adher- 
ents of any form of religion. Many of the priests share 
in the general scepticism.”* Various legislative enact- 
ments have been made from time to time, tending to 
weaken the power of the Church; whilst the respect for 
its forms, except among the poorer and less-éducated 
classes, has gradually been growing weaker. Mass is 
less frequently attended; and, in some instances, the 
churches are kept in repair with considerable difficulty. 
Though we have no sympathy with the Romish Church, 
either in its dogmas or its ritual, it is a matter of regret 
that the institutions of religion should be neglected, and 
infidelity spring up anywhere; since a marked degen- 
eracy in the character of the people must inevitably be 
witnessed as the consequence, in a short time. Still, this 
state of things may not be without a beneficial result, in 
opening the way for the introduction of a simpler and 
purer faith. 

As is generally the case with an ignorant and excitable 
population, party spirit runs high in Nicaragua ; and, in- 
stead of taking the form of a constitutional opposition 
to the measures of government, it vents itself in revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. During the short period that Mr. 
Squier resided in the country, he witnessed two or three 
‘such outbreaks. Consequently, the chief reliance for the 
support of any legislative act must be in the strong arm 
of the law, rather than in the patriotism of the masses, 
or their leaders. But the judicial department does not 
appear to be in a very efficient condition. Nor is the 
army much to be relied upon. The officers are not very 





* Vol. I. p. 370. 
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averse to setting up an imperium in imperio ; and nearl 
every revolution is headed by some dissatisfied military 
chieftain. ‘The army itself is poorly constructed, and is 
formidable to well-drilled troops only from its power of 
endurance. Mr. Squier gives quite an amusing account 
of its appearance when under command of General Mu- 
fioz, who was then an adherent of the government, but 
who has since rebelled, been taken prisoner, and, we be- 
lieve, been sentenced to death. Speaking of the new 
recruits as they entered Granada, he says, they “ were 
rather a hard-looking set, dressed in every variety of cos- 
tume, and not particular about keeping in line or mark- 
ing step. Some wore only pantaloons and hat, the latter 
not always of the most classical model; some had long 
legs to their breeches, some short, and some none at all ; 
but they all seemed to be in good spirits, and ready for 
almost any thing which might turn up. They bowed 
frequently, beckoned, and sometimes spoke, to acquaint- 
ances amongst the spectators.”* ‘The regular troops, 
however, wear a neat uniform, march well, and are a 
respectable-looking body of men. 

The manners of the inhabitants are described as, in 
general, open, frank, and courteous. Like all the Span- 
ish Americans, they are indolent, fond of pleasure and 
shows, and always ready for a dance, a procession, or a 
display of fireworks. The ladies dress in the European 
style, and many of them are quite pretty and intelligent. 
In the dry season a large part of the population of Leon 
go to the shores of the Pacific, where they erect tempo- 
rary houses, and spend the time in bathing and festivi- 
ties. At other times their amusements are principally 
theatrical exhibitions and parties. Whilst in Leon Mr. 
Squier was present at a bull-baiting; but this is not a 
very frequent occurrence, and bull-fights are prohibited 
by law. Gambling is practised to a great extent; and 
cock-fights are a constant source of delight to all classes. 
The people, in fact, possess most of the vices of the 
Spanish character, in some cases increased by long-con- 
tinued misgovernment; but they have a more liberal and 
progressive spirit than is seen in the mother country. 

Though less rich in the remains of ancient civilization 
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than Yucatan, Nicaragua offers much that is of interest 
to the antiquary; and no part of Mr. Squier’s volumes 
will be read with greater interest, than the chapters de- 
scribing his discoveries of ancient monuments. What- 
ever opinion we may entertain of the manner in which 
he discharged his official duties, — and of this we have 
avoided speaking, — no one can help admiring the zeal, 
energy, and perseverance which he displayed in prosecut- 
ing his archeological researches. His labors were inva- 
riably crowned with success; and from them we gather 
much curious information to confirm what was before 
doubtful, and to strengthen our previous opinions in re- 
gard to the early history of this continent. Several of 
the idols which he discovered in his different expeditions 
were removed, and are now in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington; and of the others accurate draw- 
ings were made and engraved for the volumes before us. 
They are often of gigantic size, and are cut with consid- 
erable skill, showing that the art had made good progress 
among the people by whom they were executed. Most 
of them represent males, though a few have been found 
which represent women ; and while hardly any attention 
is paid to anatomy, the distinctions of sex are clearly 
marked. ‘T'he backs and necks of many are surmounted 
by alligators and other animals; and in several instances 
the head of the human figure is seen within the jaws of 
some immense beast or serpent. In others, the head- 
dresses of the figures are cruciform,—a fact which has 
given rise to much unprofitable speculation. 

In some of the idols is a hollow place cut out of the 
stone, and probably designed to receive the blood of the 
victims offered as sacrifices. ‘Some confirmation is given 
to this supposition by the fact that our author twice dis- 
covered large, flat stones, so exactly shaped to the haman 
form that they must have been designed as stones of 
sacrifice on which the victim could be laid in order to 
take his life. None of the figures are so elaborately 
carved as those discovered by Mr. Stephens at Copan, 
and described in his very interesting volumes; but time 
and the violence of the early conquerors have, doubtless, 
destroyed much that was characteristic in them. Yet it 
must not be inferred that they are deficient in power and 


vigor of outline. On the contrary, judging from the en- 
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gravings, many of them must have not a little of that 
massive grandeur which belongs to the idols and winged 
bulls discovered by Mr. Layard at Khorsabad and Kou- 
yunjik, though otherwise greatly inferior to them. This 
is particularly true of one discovered on the island of 
Pensacola, in Lake Nicaragua, and which is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Squier. 


“It represented a man with massive limbs,” he tells us, ** and 
broad, prominent chest, in a stooping, or rather crouching pos- 
ture, his hands resting on his thighs, just above the knees. 
Above his head rose the monstrous head and jaws of some ani- 
mal; its fore paws were placed one upon each shoulder, and the 
hind ones upon the hands of the statue, as if binding them to the 
thighs. It might be intended, it probably was intended, to repre- 
sent an alligator or some mythological or fabulous animal. Its 
back was covered with carved plates, like rough mail. The 
whole rose from a broad, square pedestal.” — Vol. II. p. 39. 


And to this he adds, that he had never seen a statue 
which so impressed him with the ideas of power and 
strength. Certainly, none of the other idols of which 
engravings are given can compare with it in these re- 
spects. 

Other idols were also found upon the same island, and 
on the island of Momotombita, in Lake Managua, and 
at Subtiaba; but the largest number was brought to 
light on the island of Zapatero. Here they were found 
to the humber of sixteen or more, and in close proximity 
to each other, but without any apparent order in their 
arrangement. Near them were several irregular mounds 
of unhewn stones, which Mr. Squier supposes were orig- 
inally placed in a pyramidal form, and were used as al- 
tars. ‘The figures are all cut in black basalt of great 
hardness, and are represented entirely naked. They have 
great individuality of expression ; and from this cireum- 
stance Mr. Squier concludes, not without reason, that 
they represent different deities. Besides these idols, he 
discovered several stones bearing sculptured inscriptions 
and hieroglyphics, of which no interpretation has yet been 
offered. In two other places he saw the cliffs and sides 
of a mountain lake painted with symbolic figures, evi- 
dently of a religious character. 

Mr. Squier’s brief account of the ancient condition of 
the Indian tribes of Nicaragua will be read with scarcely 
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less interest than his account of its antiquities, with 
which the subject is closely connected. Few persons 
are better qualified to answer the various questions 
which instinctively suggest themselves whenever we look 
into the history or condition of the strange and almost 
unknown people by whom this broad continent was once 
occupied, than he is, both from his natural taste and 
acquired habits, and from the attention that he has be- 
stowed on the subject. The Nicaraguan Indians are di- 
vided into numerous tribes, some of which are from radi- 
cally different stocks, though most have close affinities 
with each other. This distinction of races is specially 
noticeable in the Niquirans, who inhabited the narrow 
strip of land between the great lakes and the Pacific, and 
who were of Mexican origin, differing in many particulars 
from their neighbors. And it is a curious and striking 
fact, that not only is their foreign origin made apparent 
by a comparison of their language with the Mexican 
dialects, but they have a tradition that they were origi- 
nally driven from the northwest by a victorious enemy. 
There are also two other great families of tribes, likewise 
distinguished by marked differences of language, and 
respectively occupying the shores of the Pacific, and the 
mountainous regions in the northern part extending to- 
wards the Caribbean Sea. Of these the first are com- 
monly regarded as the original occupants of the country, 
and the most powerful of all the tribes. 

Most of the tribes are supposed to have been governed 
by hereditary caziques ; but it is still undetermined 
whether the right of descent was in the male or female 
line. Some of them, however, are known to have had a 
more republican system, and to have been governed by a 
council of old men, venerable alike for their age and their 
wisdom. ‘Their laws were severe, and were rigidly en- 
forced. Murder was punished by death; but in a case 
of homicide the guilty party was allowed to settle the 
matter by paying a sum of money, or its equivalent, to 
the kindred of the deceased. Thieves were reduced to 
slavery ; and this peculiar institution was further recog- 
nized by allowing fathers to sell their own children as 
slaves. Expatriation was permitted; but no one could 
carry his personal property with him when he left the 
tribe. It might be given to his relatives; but beyond 
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this disposition he had no control over it, and it remained 
a part of the common stock. Marriage was a civil rite ; 
and offences against the marriage relation were rigor- 
ously punished. If the accounts preserved by early 
writers are true, the rights of women were more regarded 
than by most savage or half-civilized tribes. The exclu- 
sive privilege of trading was jointly shared by the fair sex 
and the boys of unripe years; and the men were not 
even allowed to approach the tianguez, or market. Ac- 
cording to Oviedo, as quoted by Mr. Squier, the husband 
was obliged to sweep the house and kindle the fire before 
he went out. But we strongly suspect that this is apoc- 
ryphal. They were, in short, an industrious and skilful 
people; and their houses were almost precisely the same 
as those now occupied by the poorer classes throughout 
Nicaragua. ‘They practised tattooing, flattening the head, 
boring the ears, and other barbarous customs, by way of 
personal ornament. ‘The men were ordinarily dressed in 
a sort of cotton doublet, fastened around the waist; the 
women in a kind of skirt extending from the waist to 
the knees, and sometimes with a scarf around the neck; 
and both sexes wore deer-skin sandals, and ornaments of 
gold, bone, and pearl. ‘The seeds of the cacao furnished 
a circulating medium for the purposes of trade. Their 
hostile weapons were the same as those used by the early 
Mexicans. 

Though the habits and customs of the respective tribes 
differed somewhat, their religious sentiments and beliefs 
appear to have been nearly the same, and to have cor- 
responded with those held by their Aztec neighbors, on 
whose civilization, in its various aspects, the judicious la- 
bors of another of our fellow-countrymen have thrown so 
much light. From records of the early conquerors, pre- 
served by Oviedo, and cited by our author, it is probable 
that they believed in two principal gods, male and female, 
who were the creators of all things. Besides these were 
other gods or demi-gods, who aided i in the work of crea- 
tion, and granted special prayers. ‘I‘hose persons who 
had done well in this life also became gods after death, 
while those who had done evil were consigned to the 
realms of the unblessed. Human victims were offered 
to the principal gods; and the various tribes made war 
to obtain captives for the purpose of sacrifice. The 
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bodies of the full-grown victims were eaten by the chief 
men ; but the bodies of the children are said to have 
been buried. Like all other nations with whose mythol- 
ogy we are acquainted, they had a traditional account of 
a universal deluge ; but unlike most others, they believed 
that the world was repeopled by a new creation. They 
had numerous grand festivals, celebrated by dancing 
around the temple, during which all labor was suspend- 
ed. Their temples were large wooden structures covered 
with thatch. Around them were mounds of stones or 
unburnt bricks which served as altars. Besides these 
facts there are numerous other statements given by the 
early chroniclers, concerning the accuracy of which we 
have strong doubts. Most of them were elicited from 
the Indian converts in answer to questions propounded 
by the priests who accompanied the Spanish armies; 
and as the questions were often leading questions, and 
the answers intrinsically improbable, we suspect that 
the Indians not unfrequently misrepresented the belief 
which they had forsaken. 

From all the discoveries that have been made, and 
from the testimony of early writers, we are justified in 
assigning to the original inhabitants of Central America, 
as well as to the inhabitants of Mexico, the character of a 
powerful, but cruel people, among whom the arts of civ- 
ilization had been in some degree domesticated, and in 
whom the religious sentiment had taken deep root. 
That they were originally monotheistic we do not fora 
moment doubt, though their historical monuments should 
seem to indicate that various abstract qualities were 
clothed with the attributes of deity. From this circum- 
stance we are led to deny a very high antiquity to the 
remains which have hitherto been brought to light. If 
any thing is hereafter discovered of a still earlier period, it 
will doubtless show that a belief in one supreme deity 
was the central point of their faith, as it seems probable 
that it was in most, if not all, the ancient mythologies. 

But the question of an interoceanic canal appears to 
have attracted even more of our author’s attention than 
the historical monuments of the country, or the condition 
and customs of its Indian inhabitants. Of the impor- 
tance and value of such a communication no doubt can 
exist in the mind of any one who considers the length of 
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time required for a passage around either of the great 
capes, or the dangers attending it. Still, we cannot but 
think that the difficulty of constructing and maintaining 
a permanent ship-canal of adequate size across a voleanic 
country is more likely to be under-estimated than to be 
exaggerated. A brief statement of the conclusions at 
which Mr. Squier has arrived may not, however, be with- 
out interest to our readers, since he seems to be confident 
that it is practicable. 

Several routes have been proposed at different times; 
but no authentic survey has yet been made of either of | 
them, so that any estimate of their comparative practi- 
cability must be mainly conjectural. Mr. Squier enu- 
merates five that have been suggested ; — the 'Tehuante- 
pee route, which, we believe, is at present the favorite, 
though our author very quietly passes by its claims ; the 
Isthmus of Nicaragua, as he calls it, by way of the 
San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua to Realejo, the 
Gulf of Papagayo, or the Gulf of Fonseca; the Isthmus 
of Panama; the Isthmus of Darien; and the Isthmus 
between the Rio Atrato, on the Atlantic side, and the 
Rio Choco, on the Pacific side. Each of these routes, 
excepting the last, may readily be found on any good 
map; but the Nicaraguan route is the only one on which 
Mr. Squier bestows any notice. This offers itself under 
several distinct lines, each, however, beginning at the 
port of San Juan, ascending by a canal parallel to the 
San Juan to Lake Nicaragua, and thence reaching the 
Pacific by either of five separate routes. These are suc- 
cessively examined; and serious objections are urged 
against all but the routes ending at Realejo and the Gulf 
of Fonseca. Either of these is deemed practicable. 

Such, then, being the conclusion arrived at, it may be 
interesting to trace the proposed line, without, however, 
adopting or rejecting the author’s views. The harbor of 
San Juan is considered as well adapted for all the pur- 
poses for which it would be needed. From this point to 
Lake Nicaragua, by the river, is a distance of eighty- 
eight miles, or, in a direct line, seventy miles. But, as 
we have already remarked, it is not thought that the river 
can be navigated by vessels of any considerable size, in 
consequence of its numerous shallows and rapids. A 
canal is therefore recommended on the northern bank ; 
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and this, it is supposed, can be cut without any serious 
difficulty. On Lakes Nicaragua and Managua little dif- 
ficulty is anticipated; but in opening a suitable connec- 
tion between them some trouble may be experienced, 
though the distance to be excavated is only four miles, 
Between Lake Managua and the Pacific a canal would 
be required; and this is asserted to be “entirely fea- 
sible.” According to this plan the distance from San 
Juan to the Gulf of Fonseca is two hundred and fifty- 
four miles, of which ninety-four would require to be ex- 
cavated for canals. ‘To Realejo the distance is two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine miles, of which one hundred and 
nineteen would be by canals. It is obvious that the cost 
of an enterprise of such magnitude cannot be at all esti- 
mated without an exact topographical survey. That no 
company of individuals can successfully prosecute such 
an undertaking is equally oLvious. Whatever is done 
must be done by the credit and resources of nations; 
and even then millions of dollars must be expended 
before any appreciable results shall be obtained. That 
the United States would derive great benefits from the 
opening of a water communication across the isthmus is 
certain; and it is by no means improbable that some 
communication will eventually be opened. But, however 
important the work may be, it can hardly be predicted 
that this century will witness its completion. 

Mr. Squier, as we have already stated, devotes consider- 
able space to a sketch of the history of Nicaragua. But it 
has formed no part of our intention to treat of this subject 
in the present article. Whatever we might desire to say 
upon it can be more conveniently offered in connection 
with a sketch of the history of the other Spanish Ameri- 
can colonies, if we should think it advisable hereafter to 
enter into an examination of the different colonial sys- 
tems pursued on this continent by England, France, and 
Spain. The subject is one of too much interest and im- 
portance to be discussed in the narrow limits that remain 
to us; and we leave it, with the hope that we may 
on another occasion be able to bestow some attention 
upon it. 

We have thus endeavored to present, in as few words 
as possible, a sketch of the actual condition of Nicaragua, 
with its historical monuments, its great natural advanta- 
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ges, its poverty, its wide-spread ignorance, its want of a 
stable government, and its political insignificance. The 
picture is not without important warning and instruction 
to us of this country. Seeing the rocks on which our 
sister republic has made shipwreck of her prosperity, let 
us beware that we do not fall into the same errors. Let 
us beware that faction and fanaticism do not rage un- 
checked through our own land. Let us cherish that love 
of liberty and obedience to law which our fathers have 
left us as a priceless inheritance, while we still cleave to 
the union of these States as the only ark of our political 
salvation. Let us, above all, cherish those precious in- 
stitutions of education and religion to which, under the 
blessing of Him who weigheth nations as in a balance, 
we owe our continued existence as an independent, sover- 
eign state. So shall we best secure our national growth 
and prosperity, amidst whatever storms may arise else- 
where, whether in the Old World or on our own conti- 
nent. And in the noble language of Milton, “if there be 
any one who thinks that this is not liberty enough, he 
appears to me to be rather inflamed with the lust of am- 
bition or of anarchy, than with the love of a genuine and 
well-regulated liberty.” * C. ©. 8. 





Art. IX.— CHRIST OUR REDEMPTION. 


Tue subject of this article lies at the basis of Christian 
theology. It has received of late a good deal of attention, 
and the views of leading minds in relation to it, hitherto 
supposed to be quite discordant, have seemed to be shap- 
ing themselves into a more homogeneous expression, 
and converging, if not to absolute unity, yet — which is 
perhaps better—to a point where harmony becomes 
the full moral equivalent of unity. In the observations 
which follow, we shall not discuss the subject controver- 
sially, nor with reference to the admissions or denials of 
others, but shall aim to present some of those positive 
aspects of it which, we think, must challenge the accept- 
ance of believers generally. 





* The Second Defence of the People of England. 
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We may as well say, however, in advance, that to our 
apprehension there is but one Saviour in the New Tes- 
tament, — one Christ, one Christology. We have read 
much of what has been written with learning and inge- 
nuity on the other side of this question, but it has failed 
to convince us. ‘To our eye the portraitures of Christ 
drawn by the several authors of the New Testament all 
have one look; all agree in the principal features; all 
exhibit the likeness of the same original, far-seeing Proph- 
et, the same transcendently pure and enlightened relig- 
ious Teacher, the same benignant, self-forgetting Deliv- 
erer, the same exalted Son of God. With such diversi- 
ties as result from difference in temperament, education, 
and circumstances, they all present to our contempla- 
tion and faith one and the same Person as the Sav- 
iour of the world, — Matthew and John, Luke and Paul, 
being only lenses of unequal power through which we 
behold him. As there never has been written a life of a 
very remarkable man, however defective in the execu- 
tion, in which the reader could not discover all the linea- 
ments of the subject; as there never has been painted a 
Madonna, in whatever coloring, drapery, or attitude, in 
which the Holy Mother was not at once to be recog- 
nized ; so in the Gospels and Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament Christ is at once distinguished and known as the 
central figure, having the same outline and proportions 
in all; in one, perhaps, presenting more decidedly the 
practical aspects of his character, in another the spiritual, 
in a third the exalted and majestic, but in all exhibiting 
one single, distinct, unmistakable personality. Assume 
the highest that is said of him in either,— in the begin- 
ning of John, for instance, — and the premises — if not 
the developed idea, yet the elements of it— shall be 
found in each of the other Gospels, and in the Epistles 
of Paul. Assume the highest, we say. But the rule 
will not work the other way. For if the lowest form in 
which he is presented in any instance be assumed, — 
let him be made simply a man, for example, largely but 
not superhumanly endowed, — and many passages ma 
be found in either of the Gospels and in all the Epistles 
to support such a hypothesis, — let this be assumed, we 
say, as expressing the whole fact concerning him, and it 
becomes impossible for any ingenuity to reconcile the 
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several presentments of him so as to produce one iden- 
tical image; and the consequence would be, that we 
should be left without any Christ at all! 

Now, this one Christ appears in the world as its Re- 
deemer, or Saviour. Through Evangelists and Apostles 
he has organized a power for accomplishing his work, 
which is called Christianity. It is a clearly-defined mor- 
al and spiritual power. We are able to take a position 
outside of it and observe it. There it is before us. He 
' into whose soul its spirit has entered beholds it, and as 

he gazes his heart dilates with admiration and joy; and 
he whose soul is a stranger to it still perceives and is 
obliged to confess its sublime reality. There it is, sim- 
ple, unique, compact, defying opposition, and calmly ad- 
vancing to universal dominion. It describes itself in 
terms of marvellous grandeur: —“ The power of God 
and the wisdom of God unto salvation”! And so au- 
gust is it, so extraordinary, so influential over the will, 
thought, affections, and life of man, that few are bold 
enough to impugn the claim. There it is before us. 
Look which way we will, it is ever in sight. We meet 
it at every step and turn of life. In the organization of 
civil society around us we perceive its influence as clear- 
ly as we see the effect of spring showers in the ripen- 
ing harvests. At the wedding and funeral alike we en- 
counter it. Its heavenly light is in our school-houses 
and in our temples of justice. Unnumbered churches 
are among: its numberless creations. In all generous 
reforms we detect its presence, and in humanities and 
charities silent and far-spreading it is seen like “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” There it is 
‘before us; and whoever attentively regards it sees that 
it is a conserver of social order and virtue; that it en- 
courages personal and public improvement; that it 
broods with maternal love over the young; that it takes 
a special interest in the poor, the weak, the tempted, the 
fallen; that it frowns on violence, injustice, cruelty, and 
every form of selfishness ; that it delights in meekness, 
integrity, purity, forbearance, and brotherly love. As we 
stand looking upon it, behold! multitudes gather unto 
it, manifold in condition, and to each condition it as- 
sumes a separate and adapted form and life. They 
come unto it from the outer darkness and are illumined, 
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—for itis a Sun. They come diseased and crippled in 
soul, and are made whole, — for it is a Bethesda-pool. 
They come from life’s dusty chase, heated, faint, thirsty, 
and fill their urns from it, — for it is a Well of living wa- 
ter. The penitent and contrite from the low valley of 
sorrowful guilt come and kneel before it thankfully, — for 
it is a Mercy-seat. The afflicted, tossed by the waves of 
misfortune and bereavement, lay hold on it with strong, 
calm confidence, — for it is “an Anchor both sure and 
steadfast.” The dying fold it to their bosoms, — for it 
is the Resurrection and the Life. So stands it before 
us, —a power, visible, distinct, manifold; and thus va- 
riously confessed is its beneficent agency. 

Christ has organized this power, we have said; we 
might rather say he is this power, — its source and vital 
energy, its ceaseless and immortal inspiration. In him 
it has unity. Through him it is recognized and felt, not 
as a combination of great religious ideas, or an*assem- 
blage of spiritual forces, that may be marked and distrib- 
uted, but as a single agent, of inexhaustible vitality, ani- 
mated by one intelligence and acting for one end. Yet 
nothing hinders that we should reverently attempt to an- 
alyze this power; only in doing so let it be remembered 
that no one element of it must be taken as alone of sov- 
ereign efficacy, as alone possessing saving virtue, as alone 
that to which man may look for life and salvation. An- 
alysis has done this mischief to Christianity, that it has 
made earnest disciples champions of its separate parts ; 
some, for instance, finding the whole power of salvation 
in the blood of the cross; others in the simple principles 
of duty and righteousness as illustrated and enforced by 
the example of our Lord; and others still in the blessed 
doctrine and promise of the Divine love and mercy. 
They thus forget that it is as a whole that Christianity 
operates, — as a single power that it acts in the soul and 
saves it; and in their zealous advocacy of special parts, 
they are even found depreciating and contending against 
other parts equally important, and sustained by other 
equally zealous adherents. ‘This surely is an evil to be 
avoided. 

Now, when we examine this power with the view of 
seeing how it is composed, it is found to consist of two 
grand parts, —a living Spirit and a multifold Manifesta- 
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tion of that spirit. This spirit, or absolute Christianity, 
may and does exist independently of its manifestations 
in Jesus of Nazareth and his disciples. It existed “ be- 
fore Abraham was.” It exists in the bosoms of. angels. 
It “was in the beginning with God.” And it would be 
preposterous to deny that it has lived in the souls of 
many here upon earth by whom the name of Jesus was 
never heard. Whosoever has received it into his soul, 
through any medium whatever, — or without medium, by 
direct communication from the Lord, — is born of God 
and alive for evermore. But the wisdom of God saw fit 
to clothe this spirit with a body; and that is now a part 
of Christianity. Determining that absolute Christianity 
should be organized, — in order to adapt it to the condi- 
tion of man as a weak, helpless, sorrowful, fallen be- 
ing, — He executed this purpose by the incarnation, life, 
doctrine, death, and resurrection of his Beloved Son. 
Whilst we humbly study it as thus organized for our 
help, — looking into the whole “ economy of grace,” — it 
is only that we may find the redeeming virtue, the vis 
vite, the Divine essence which, being in Christ, passes 
from him into all who truly believe, as the juices of the 
vine flow into its branches and they live from it. When 
we have gained that, we have gained all. And when 
that has been once taken into the soul it is of little con- 
sequence whether it were imbibed from the Original 
Fountain, or from consecrated vessels into which it had 
been poured. ‘I'o be made alive by it and filled with it, 
this is the essential thing. 

But it has pleased God in organizing Christianity to 
make use of certain ritualistic moulds. How far these 
are necessary in the way of moral impression, or as a nu- 
cleus of religious thought and holy feeling, we do not 
now discuss. Probably, in the case of those who had 
been all their life long accustomed to the archetypes of 
them, and had all their religion associated with them, — 
as of the Jews to whom the Gospel was first preached, — 
they were quite indispensable. ‘There are persons of 
a taste so fastidious, that they can read a book onl 
when it is got up in acertain style. It is the style of 
it which attracts them, and, except for that, they would 
never look into it. Others, on the contrary, care little 
about paper and type and binding. All they think of is 
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what the book contains. We do not say that this exam- 
ple fully illustrates the kind of importance that attaches 
to the ritual symbolisms of the New Testament; but we 
say, that all which is exterior is rendered useful solely by 
the spirit which is in it; and that whosoever compre- 
hends that spirit, and is animated by it, belongs to the 
company of the redeemed. 

Looking at the forms in which absolute Christianity 
has organized itself, or its manifestations, we notice first 
its code of morality with reference to its redemptive vir- 
tue. Is not this morality very remarkable? Not in its 
external features, perhaps, does it differ materially from 
that of the Hebrew Scriptures, of some heathen philoso- 
phers, or of the natural reason and conscience. But in 
its principle, its grounds and motives, its sanctions, how 
wide the difference!. The difference may be partially 
stated thus. This morality is strictly religious; the 
other is merely rational and prudential. ‘This receives 
its impulses from the sentiment of Divinity in the soul, 
and is enforced by the idea of accountableness in the life 
to come; the other is supported mainly by considera- 
tions of propriety, of present good and ill, and, being an- 
imated by nothing higher than this world, often falters 
and utterly fails when other powers, not of this world, 
but stronger than it, come into conflict with it. Being 
strictly religious, it links itself directly to the throne of 
God, and thus, communicating with the Source of all 
power and life, is itself powerful and living. It is in the 
best sense inspired. And so when men examine it, and 
much more when they attempt to live according to it, 
they feel that it is almost too elevated for them ; that it 
is high as heaven; that there is no going beyond it; that 
its uppermost plane is perfection, and that there the hu- 
man and divine meet. They feel, moreover, that at any 
given point in it which attracts their present aims, how- 
ever exalted, there is a higher still to be revealed at that 
point, of the conditions of which they have as yet no 
conception.. Who dreams that he has exhausted or can 
ever exhaust the commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”? Who imagines that he has come 
to the end, or can ever in this world reach the end, of the 
duty and privilege implied in the saying, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart; for they shall see God”? Whose ex- 
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perience has yet borne him to that highest peak in the 
mountain-range of Christian beatitudes, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”? 
Who is so presumptuous as to suppose that he has yet 
measured the full power of the motive contained in the 
declaration, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me”? 
Or who shall say that he will not hereafter perceive a 
force in that severe precept, “ If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee, for it is better for thee 
to enter into life having one eye, than with two eyes to 
be cast into hell, where the worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched,” — a force compared with which his pres- 
ent apprehension of it is utterly powerless? It is the 
inexhaustive nature of this morality, — its religious na- 
ture in other words, — its direct connection with God, 
and in its results with eternity, — that renders it so pene- 
trating, awful, irresistible, and so efficacious in redeem- 
ing the world. And while this morality is thus religious, 
it should be observed as a related fact, that the religion 
with which it is connected is eminently moral. One of 
its prime ends is a pure morality, and it countenances 
nothing in its own administration and rites of an oppo- 
site tendency. Indeed, religion and morality are here 
not distinct, but united, by mutual attractions resolved 
into one another, and, with energies thus concentrated, 
being equally opposed to superstition on the one hand, 
and looseness of conduct on the other, they establish along 
with invincible uprightness a pure and earnest worship. 
The old religions were different. Some of them were 
decidediy immoral. Even that which approached near- 
est to Christianity, the Hebrew, made its ritual more im- 
posing than its moral code. It said, “ Take offerings 
and come before the Lord. Make atonement by sacri- 
fices. Express gratitude by feasting, penitence by fast- 
ing.” Christianity says, “ Let your sacrifices be those of 
a meek and quiet spirit, a pure conversation, a brotherly 
walk with man. Your gratitude, let it be expressed in 
sympathy and alms-deeds, as well as in prayers, and 
your repentance in newness of life.’ But not to dwell 
longer on this difference, it is undeniable that the relig- 
ious source of the morality of the New Testament and 
the moral quality of the religion giving to the two con- 
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sentaneous operation, not only lift it immeasurably above 
every other system, but explain, in part, its extraordinary 
influence over the mind and heart in the way of redeem- 
ing man from his sins. 

Closely connected with this point, and, indeed, grow- 
ing out of it, are the ideals of Christianity, which are of 
great efficacy, presenting to the inner sight a moral 
beauty, loveliness, and grandeur, surpassing all that the 
mind in its amplest development had ever before con- 
ceived. Far up in the sky, where the baptized imagina- 
tion soars, they shine serene and for ever; and as we fix 
our thoughts calmly upon them we seem to be drawn 
towards them till they become very near and ray out 
their splendors upon our souls. Now, every right-minded 
person acts under the influence of some ideal, and that 
influence is more constant and equable, perhaps, than 
any other by which he is swayed. If it be only an ab- 
straction, — as Beauty, Music, Freedom, Sanctity, — it is 
often powerfully constraining, and turns him whitherso- 
ever it wills. But when it is organized in its appropriate 
forms ; — when beauty is expressed in “the human face 
divine”; when music has a voice and sings its melodies ; 
when freedom displays its banner and points to its in- 
stitutions ; when sanctity breathes and speaks and lives 
amongst men ;— then the heart is penetrated, the soul 
moved, the whole being permeated by the influence. 
Now, the ideals of the New ‘Testament — the sublimest 
and best—have this advantage, that they are all incar- 
nated. Sitting in “the heavenly places of Christ Jesus,” 
we behold in Aim the purity, truth, righteousness, love, 
which he teaches us to worship, and to which the heart 
in its best moments strenuously aspires, and by this vis- 
ion all that is kindred in us is drawn towards him, puri- 
fied, and expanded. In addition to the enthusiasm which 
is always produced by the presence of one recognized as 
a leader strong, wise, and eminent, there comes in the 
contemplation of him a feeling that here is a Leader and 
Master who not only knows more than all others, and is 
better than all others, but one who actually embodies all 
our purest and highest ideals of perfection, whether hu- 
man or divine; a being not of “the earth, earthy,” but 
“the Lord from heaven”; and the more simple and radi- 
cal this feeling becomes, the more forcibly does Chris- 
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tianity, in all its revelations, principles, and hopes, act 
upon the mind and character. A close observation of 
the working of our minds in the direction of religion will 
show that the consideration which has most weight with 
us in encouraging self-denial, perseverance in duty, the 
highest social sentiments, trust and love towards God, is 
the Person of Christ regarded as a manifestation of all 
that we conceive of as most worthy and exalted; and 
that which causes us most regret, humbles us most, 
brings us to the most lowly penitence, is the deficiency 
we discover in ourselves, as compared with this Living 
Ideal, and the violence which has been done by our 
transgressions to sentiments which tend, in their devel- 
opment aad action, to bear us up unto him. The Per- 
son, Jesus Christ, not what he taught alone, not his mira- 
cles chiefly, not the awful tragedy of his death peculiarly, 
but his personality, — that, we think, whilst it introduced 
an entirely new power amongst the moral and spiritual 
elements of the world, is also the most vital and efficient 
of those elements which, combined in Christianity, are 
redeeming and saving mankind. This view is sustained 
by many things which Jesus said concerning himself. 
When he announced, “I am the Way, the ‘Truth, and 
the Life,’ what did he mean, but that he represented in 
his own person the conditions and means of a true and 
eternal life ; and that by looking to him in a faith which 
appropriates the life of that on which it fastens, the soul 
would be transformed “into the same image, from glory 
to glory”? When he declared, “I am the Bread of 
heaven,” did he mean nothing more than that his doc- 
trine is divine ; or did he not also teach that he himself, 
by his own personal life, seen, revered, and imitated, would 
be to men hungering after righteousness nourishment 
and strength? When he said with such earnest solem- 
nity, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,” and, “ He that eateth me shall live by me,” — 
what is this but an expression of the great truth that we 
must look on him till we are converted to him, — gaze in 
lowly confidence, till, by the attraction of his nature, we 
are brought into fellowship with him, and the love of 
God which was the very blood of his life comes to cireu- 
late in our veins and warm our bodies, and he, being 
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formed in us, becomes one with us, our Ideal absorbed 
into our own being, and that fulfilled of which Paul 
speaks, —“ It is no longer J that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me”? ' 

The Apostles were accustomed to contemplate Christ 
in his total personality, as the source of their redemption. 
He was their “light” and “life.” It was he by whom 
they were “justified” and “sanctified.” He was their 
“ Head”; their “ Forerunner into the heavens”; their 
“ Advocate with the Father”; their Wisdom and Right- 
eousness and Redemption. They had heard him say, 
“ He that believeth in me hath everlasting life,” — believ- 
eth, not in certain things done by me, but in me, — and 
so they said to those whom they addressed, “ Believe,”— 
not in these dogmatic formulas, but —“ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and ye shall be saved.” And it was 
from their union with him in one spirit that they expe- 
rienced consolation and support in their trials, and were 
so full of hope and confidence in the hour of their depart- 
ure. And from their day down to our own all believers 
have felt themselves strong, divinely led, supported, and 
comforted, in proportion as they have had the persuasion 
of a personal communion with him, and been confident 
that their life was “hid with Christ in God.” Nothing 
else has given them such peace and joy. Nothing else 
has kindled in them such fervors of hope. Nothing else 
has afforded them such a triumph over the terrors of 
death, and spread for them so glorious a prospect beyond 
the grave. 

Add to this the idea, which has come down to us as a 
part of our religion, very strong in its spiritual influence, 
—the idea of the actual presence of Christ through all 
ages in the Church. It matters little whether the name 
given to this super-earthly Presence be the “ Christ,” or 
the “ Comforter,” or the “ Holy Ghost”; it is believed in 
as a spiritual agent working now and always, renewing 
the strength when it fails, both in the individual members 
and in the organic body, preserving the cohesiveness of 
the parts, moving in its advances as a “pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night,” sustaining and di- 
recting its aggressions upon the powers of darkness, and 
so inspiring it with a divine energy and purpose as to 
make it the Hope of the world. And truly, when signs 
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and wonders are seen in it as in the day of its first plant- 
ing; when its young men see visions and its old men 
dream dreams; when the sycamine-tree of old errors is 
plucked up by the roots, and mountains of sin are cast 
into the sea; when the blind read, and the dumb con- 
verse intelligibly; when the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them, and the rich bring tribute to the temple of 
universal peace and love, — and all this within the pale of 
the Christian Church and nowhere beside, — the inference 
certainly is not forced, that the Divine Spirit, which in the 
early days of the Church wrought miracles to give it “a 
name and a praise in the earth,” still lives in it to pre- 
serve its existence, to direct its course, to conquer its foes, 
and to achieve its final triumph in the subjection of all 
souls to the Father. Now this Presence, by whatever 
nominal designation known, is so intimately associated 
in the believer’s mind with his Lord and Master, that he 
attributes to him, almost of necessity, whatever influence 
proceeds from it; and so it becomes one of the strongest 
elements of that power which Christ has organized. 

Of organized Christianity Jesus is the Head, as he is 
the Heart, of its redemptive influence. He is the Sum 
of all its forces, and the Splendor of all its manifestations. 
In him the Church lives and moves and has its being ; 
in Jesus Christ himself,— not in something he did or 
suffered, except as that may open to us a view of him, — 
but in the living Christ, as he is now both in history 
and in fact. 

It may serve to confirm us in this idea, if we can bring 
our minds, for a moment, to entertain the monstrous sup- 
position that there is no longer any Christ, — that he is 
dead !— and no more to be seen or heard of for ever and 
ever! How would the frantic strength of such a belief 
shiver into fragments all else that is called Christianity, 
and its sorrow robe the Church with a mourning more 
solemn than any sepulchre, darker than any midnight! 
No; Christ alive from the dead and the life of the living; 
Christ standing with one foot on the shore of time, and 
the other on the sea of eternity ; Christ with one hand 
resting on Heaven’s mercy-seat, and the other extended 
to bless the children of men; Christ the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, through whom the Father is re- 
vealed; Christ filling the mould of our highest ideals, 
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whether of divine goodness or human excellence, — he is 
the redemptive power of Christianity. Through him it 
is mighty to the pulling down of strongholds. He is the 
fountain of its charities. He is the guide of its glorious 
reforms. And he illustrates and embellishes all its bril- 
liant and triumphant future. In thus speaking, we have 
full warrant from the Scriptures. What magnificent im- 
agery is that which they employ to describe his personal 
influence! In the nobility of his strength he is the “ Lion 
of Judah’s tribe.” In the mild lustre of his character he 
is “the bright and morning Star.” In the influence of his 
illuminating and transforming example he is the “ Sun of 
righteousness.” As binding God and man together, he is 
the “ Mediator of the new covenant.” As leading us to 
immortality, he is the “ First-fruits of them that slept.” 

We are tired of a divided Christ, and of the Christol- 
‘ ogies of the sects. Did not Christ say, “-And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me”? Is not his 
cross then the symbol of unity to his followers? And 
as they stand together before it, does it not point to him 
and say, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world”? Ah! it is not in any dogma 
about him,— how slow Christendom has been in coming 
to this persuasion! — not in any theory one may adopt 
concerning the precise relations he sustains to the Infinite 
Being, not in any view that may be held of the necessi- 
ties of his death in reference to the stability of the Divine 
government, not in any efficacy specially concentrated in 
his atonement, — these all are minor and _ incidental 
points, — but it is in him, impersonating the absolute 
Christianity, in him for ever giving out life from his word 
and spirit, in him still “loving his own,” and guiding 
them by his good counsels, in him “the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith,’ that the soul has joy and peace in 
believing. 

The influence of a great name, of a great man, is not 
that of his separate actions, however remarkable. When 
the American patriot bows in silent reverence before the 
statue of Washington, with the prayer that his soul may 
be filled with the wisdom and nobleness which illustrat- 
ed his career, he is not thinking of Trenton and Mon- 
mouth and Yorktown, and the convention at Philadel- 
phia, or any other fields of his military or civic renown, 
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but of him,—the unparalleled man. -Him he venerates, 
not for his achievements, but for his lofty principles and 
incorruptible virtue. His actions, he knows full well, 
were of matchless importance in their time, but all their 
meaning and worth have been, as it were, emptied into 
him, to increase and perpetuate the majesty of his life; 
and so it is not them, but him, that he sees, and it is not 
from them, but him, that the inspiration of patriotism 
comes. 

If it be asked, Did Jesus Christ exist consciously be- 
fore his birth in Bethlehem? Could God have forgiven 
men their transgressions and admitted them to heaven, 
if he had not appeared for their ransom? Could the 
Almighty have maintained the strength of his law, and 
the majesty of his government, if he had not voluntarily 
yielded himself to the death of the cross? Our answer 
is, in the first place, “ Why perplex the matter with ques- 
tions of this kind, of no practical concern?” And our 
further answer is, “ We know not; but this one thing we 
know, that whereas we were blind, now we see.” The 

great Luminary shines upon us. We are cheered by his 
beams. We walk by his light. We are warmed by his 
heat. With the old Oriental devotion, we bow before 
him in worship. We do not profess to have solved all 
the problems concerning his nature, so that we can tell 
exactly how the light is generated, and what is the sub- 
stance of the heat, and where definitively the Omnipo- 
tent touches and energizes the grand redeeming power. 
And when these questions are pressed upon us with 
contentious pertinacity, as though upon our answers 
salvation depended, we are ready to justify our igno- 
rance with the simple declaration of Jesus himself: “ No 
one knoweth who the Son is, but the Father only.” The- 
ology is ever prone to presumption. It does not willingly 
allow that there are any “secret things belonging to 
God.” It makes his counsels — though they are old as 
éternity, and embrace the universe, and will stand for 
ever — matters to be freely explored and accurately de- 
fined by mortals. With its intellect a day old, it assumes 
to decide on-the possibilities in regard to human redemp- 
tion which may be predicated of Him who is “from ever- 
lasting to everlasting ”; and it proceeds to pronounce as 
if it knew, that, if this and that had not been done two 
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thousand years ago, God’s eternal law would have lost 
all its authority, his government failed to command the 
respect of his moral creatures, and universal anarchy en- 
sued. Presumptuous Theology! is not that sea too deep 
for thy sounding? Is it not quite as wise, and a little 
more modest, to believe that, though such events had nev- 
er occurred, — yes, though the blood of Christ had never 
been shed by wicked hands! — God would have been al- 
mighty still, his government as strong as it is to-day, and 
his law still revered by just men on earth and by saints 
in heaven? Not for God, —to answer his necessities, — 
but for man,—to meet his wants, to renew his life, to 
give him hope, to bring him to the Father, — for this cause 
came Christ into the world, and for this cause he died 
upon the cross. We behold in him, not the mender of a 
broken law, nor the restorer of a tottering theocracy, but 
the Promulgator of absolute law, and the Revealer of the 
principles and spirit by which God for ever governs the 
world. ‘The spirit in his word was of God. ‘The moral- 
ity he unfolded is the perfection of law. The religion he 
instituted is the life of morality. And of that word and 
law and life he himself is the incarnate Container, and 
living Expression. Before him, then, let all men bow, as 
the Light of the world, in reverential homage; and to him 
let all men be joined in sincere faith, that, being united, 
his blood may flow into them and cleanse them from all 
sin, and renew them unto eternal life, and thus their re- 
demption be made sure. 7 

3. W. T. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


St. Paw’s Epistles to the Corinthians: An Altempt to convey 
their Spirit and Significance. By Joun Hamitton Tom. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Tuis is not a commentary conceived after the manner of any 
one class of the old commentaries, which, time out of mind, in 
their success: ve generations, have stood prominently on the shelves 
of scholars’ or ministers’ libraries. It is not a verbal criticism on 
the original text, going into the minutiz of Greek words and He- 
brew idioms. It is not an exposition of the English translation, 
verse by verse, accompanied with remarks and an improvement, 
like those of Henry, or Scott, or Barnes. The author has not 
followed the beaten track, where many have trodden, but where 
so few have left a trail of light. In form and conception it has 
some claims to originality, and is ev ery way worthy of approval. 

The work is substantially a new translation of the two Epistles, 
divided into sections, determined by the argument of the Apostle, 
followed by papers containing the ‘ spirit “and significance,” the 
pith and substance, of each section. ‘lhe translation seems to us 
a very faithful one. It has the savor of our authorized version. 
It adopts no unnecessary departure from it; but brings out with 
unusual clearness the thought of the writer, and makes the Epistles 
very fair and intelligible ‘reading. Mr. Thom often reminds us 
of our own Professor Norton ; he makes no parade of critical 
learning, but possesses evidently the happy instinct, the great 
gift of the critic, of seizing the exact meaning of the original, 
and of selecting the exact word which expresses it. In his ver- 
sion he acknowle dges his indebtedness to the translations of Mr. 
Edgar Taylor and “Mr Sharpe. 

The papers at the close of each section, to be read always, the 
author says, in connection with the text, constitute a very valu- 
able part of the work. They are not a running paraphrase, like 
that of Doddridge, which dilutes without adding much to the 
clearness of the original. They do not reproduce every thought 
of the Apostle ; they do not follow him into the irrelevant state- 
ments, the occasional episodes into which his impetuous genius be- 
trayed him, but what they undertake is to exhibit the strong, clear 
line of argument which the Apostle is pursuing, and the grand 
conclusions at which he arrives. If the author has taken any of 
his predecessors as a model, we should say, in the mode of in- 
vestigation which he adopts, and in the comprehensive spirit 
which he manifests, -he most resembles Olshausen, who has 
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been called the prince of commentators. Mr. Thom places him- 
self in the attitude of the writer, contemplates the world from his 
point of view, and sees in the Apostolic Epistles a profounder 
spiritual thought than has often been discerned in them. He 
does not go deeply into Christian antiquities, nor supply by con- 
jecture what history does not teach. He frankly acknowledges 
an ignorance of many things alluded to by the Apostle, and of the 
exact nature of the errors which he undertakes to refute, and of 
consequence adinits difficulties which he cannot fathom. For 
instance, the knotty passage in the eleventh chapter, “ For this 
cause ought the woman to have power on her head because of 
the angels,” which in the authorized translation means nothing, 
he renders as follows: ‘For this reason ought the woman to 
wear upon her head the indication of her voluntary subjection to 
lawful power, because of the angels ; — according to the beauti- 
ful sentiment of the Jewish and early Church, which assigned to 
each individual an angel, whom they would offend by license or 
irreverent boldness.” He adds in a note, ** This seems doubtful ; 
but I can find, or suggest, nothing more satisfactory.” In this 
spirit of moderation and modesty the author goes through the 
Epistles. He places himself in the devout attitude of the learner, 
and, with a profound reverence for the wisdom, eloquence, and 
spiritual power of the great Apostle, he rewrites the Epistle on his 
own heart, and then pours out the clear, strong current of spir- 
itual thought that is in him. 

We sincerely thank Mr. Thom for his book. It is only one 
among the valued gifts which we have received from our brethren 
in England. We have been instructed and quickened by it. 
Although the author warns off scholars and deep students of the 
Scriptures from its pages, we think they may approach them with 
profit. If they do not find here actually new views, they will rec- 
ognize some of their old ones, the best and most cherished, re- 
produced in living forms. And for those who would read these 
sublime Epistles for their own enlightenment, not as scholars, but 
with interest and intelligence, — who would follow the Apostle in 
his powerful argument and in his lofty flights of devotion, — we 
would earnestly recommend the volume. We know of none 
better. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity a Doctrine not of Divine Origin: 
and the Duty of Christian Men in Relation thereto. By 
Georce Stewart Hawrnorne, M. D., Liverpool. London: 
E. T. Whitfield. 1851. pp. 243. 


We know nothing of the author of this book ; but he evidently 
belongs to the Church Militant, — not retired and pensioned, but 
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with hands fresh from the battle, and garments dripping with blood. 
The warlike attitude of this new defender of the ancient and ven- 
erable doctrine of the Divine Unity may be seen by a glance at 
the table of contents. He undertakes to show, — 1. “* That the 
doctrine of the Trinity has not been from the beginning, as is 
unveritably alleged of it.” 2. ‘* That the Scriptures do not exist 
in their original integrity, but have been corrupted by additions 
and interpolations.” 3. ‘* That Christ and his Apostles knew 
nothing of the doctrine of the Trinity.” 4. ‘* That the Trinity is 
the mark of the beast, and the number of his name.” 5. and 
lastly, ‘* That because of Trinitarianism the evangelization of 
the world‘ tarries, that there shall be no rain or dew from 
heaven till our Trinitarian idolatry be abolished.” | 
We confess the belligerent tone of the book is not to our taste. 
We do not like to see the awful imagery of the Apocalyptic vis- 
ions, originally employed to describe the arch-enemies of relig- 
ion, applied to any class of Christians, however erroneous their 
doctrines. It does not improve the temper to call men hard 
names. ‘They will not be more likely to reéxamine and recon- 
struct their creed by being informed that it is “ the mark of the 
beast,” “the mystery of Babylon, the mother of harlots and 
abominations.”” ‘Touched with the tale of some recent persecu- 
tion, the spirit of the author seems stirred within him, and he may 
claim that he gives way only to a righteous indignation; but we 


5 . 
would remind him of the words of our favorite hymn: — 


‘Speak gently, — let no harsh word mar 
The good we may do here.”’ 


But we have a heavier charge. In that part of the argument, 
founded on what he calls the corruptions of Scripture, there is 
a recklessness and extravagance of language which his better 
judgment cannot approve. He speaks of the interpolations and 
additions of the Scriptures in a style to throw discredit on the 
whole volume, though he professes to reverence them. He 
urges that critics have enumerated thirty thousand various read- 
ings, but he has not mentioned that not one in a thousand of 
them affects the sense of the sacred writings, and that not a half- 
dozen in all have a bearing on any doctrine or precept of the 
Gospel. In the same spirit of extravagance he assets that the 
text in Matthew xxviii. 19, containing Christ’s direction to his 
disciples to baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is not supported by critical authority, nor 
sustained by logic, for it stands in direct and palpable contradiction 
with other passages on the same subject. On what critical au- 
thority does he maintain this? The integrity of the text is 
unquestioned by Griesbach, Kuinoel, Rosenmiuller, and every 
critic whom we have seen; and where is the contradiction be- 
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tween this and the other forms found in the Epistles and adopted 
by the early Church? There may be a difference, but there is 
no contradiction between a part and the whole. Both from edu- 
cation and conviction, we are devout believers in the doctrine of 
God’s unrivalled supremacy ; we welcome every new statement 
of the argument; we are glad to see a strong blow struck in its 
defence ; but we are impatient of rash criticisms and sweeping 
assertions. Von tali auxilio. We doubt not the author’s sin- 
cerity, — his dedication to the Archbishop of Canterbury is ear- 
nest and respectful, — but we cannot in truth say that he has 
added largely to our theological stores. 





Lectures on the History of France. By the Right Honorable 
Str James Strepuen, K. C. B., LL. D., Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge [England]. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1852. S8Svo. pp. xvi. and 710. 


Tue distinguished ability which Sir James Stephen has shown, 
in his various contributions to the Edinburgh Review, has long 
been familiar to us. We were led, therefore, to anticipate a 
work of more than ordinary brilliancy and power, when it was 
announced that the lectures delivered by him as Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge were to be print- 
ed. ‘That this anticipation has not been fully realized is owing 
to circumstances over which he had but a partial control. Ina 
dedicatory epistle to the Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity 
College, he relates the circumstances which influenced him in 
the choice of a subject, and which induced him to prepare and 
publish his lectures at so early a period after his appointment. 
When he received the offer of the historical professorship, made 
vacant by the death of the late William Smyth, Esq., he applied 
to Mr. Macaulay, to Dr. Whewell, and to another friend, for their 
advice in regard to the performance of its duties, — remarking, 
however, at the same time, that he proposed to devote his lec- 
tures to the history of France. In answer to this application, 
Mr. Macaulay stated as his opinion, that, of all the portions of 
French history, the wars of religion offered the richest and least 
exhausted field of investigation ; and that, if this view was adopt- 
ed, it would be necessary for his friend to dedicate several years 
to silent preparation before he could speak with authority upon 
a subject so encompassed with theological bitterness and bigotry. 
The advice was worthy of the most accomplished of modern his- 
torians ; and could Sir James have followed it, we do not doubt 
that he would have immediately taken high rank as an historian. 
We need no other assurance of this than his able and eloquent 
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papers on Ignatius Loyola, and the Port-Royalists, in the’ Edin- 
burgh Review, and the two lectures on the wars of religion, in 
the volume before us. But Dr. Whewell, to whom, as head of 
the principal college, the utmost deference was due, told him 
that it was expected, and indeed required, that he should com- 
mence his public lectures at once ; and the third friend, Mr. John 
Austin, advised him to treat of the institutions of the old French 
monarchy. ‘This advice he felt compelled to adopt, though at 
the sacrifice of that personal distinction which he would have 
gained by following Mr. Macaulay’s judicious suggestions. The 
lectures thus prepared are marked by great learning and elo- 
quence, and by a general soundness of judgment. ‘They exhibit 
the results of conscientious study and research ; and it is evident 
that our author, as he himself claims, has declined no labor, 
mental or bodily, which he could sustain. Still, they are too 
often deficient in depth and originality ; and they offer many 
points for controversy. ‘The causes assigned for particular re- 
sults are not unfrequently those which are apparent on the sur- 
face, while those more efficient causes which are in some degree 
hidden from observation are either overlooked or not indicated 
with sufficient clearness and precision. In one instance, at least, 
we think Sir James has signally failed in his attempt to solve 
the problems which French history presents at almost every step. 
The lectures now printed are twenty-four in number, and com- 
prise two courses of twelve lectures each, respectively delivered 
in the Easter Terms of 1850 and of 1851. The topics of which 
they treat are the following: — The decline and fall of the Ro- 
mano-Gallic province, and of the Merovingian dynasty; the 
character and influence of Charlemagne ; the decline and fall of 
the Carlovingian dynasty ; the anti-feudal influence of the muni- 
cipalities, of the Eastern Crusades, and of the Albigensian Cru- 
sades ; the influence of the judicial system and of the privileged 
orders on the monarchy ; the States-General of the fourteenth, 
the fifteenth, and the sixteenth centuries ; the sources and man- 
agement of the revenue ; the power of the purse ; the Reforma- 
tion and the wars of religion ; the power of the pen; the abso- 
lute monarchy as successively administered by Henry the Fourth 
and by Richelieu during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, 
by Colbert and Louvois, and by Louis the Fourteenth in person; 
and finally, the comparative growth of the French and the Eng- 
lish monarchies. In the narrow limits of a notice we cannot 
even allude to the many interesting points which this rich and 
varied table of contents suggests. This inability we regret the 
more, since in an extended review we should be able to enrich 
our pages with several extracts which in strength, eloquence, and 
beauty of expression, and in soundness of statement, would lose 
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nothing by comparison with the finest passages that Sir James 
Stephen has ever written. In the few remarks which are all we 
can now offer, we shall confine ourselves to one or two points 
only, with the confident hope that our readers will be led to ex- 
amine the volume for themselves. 

Our first remark, however, must be of the nature of adverse 
criticism. One of the chief problems in French history has 
reference to the overthrow of the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
dynasties. It is thus stated by our author : — ‘* What were those 
abiding springs of action by the elastic power of which each of 
the Franco-Gallic dynasties successively arose with such similar 
energy, declined with such similar promptitude, fell into so simi- 
lar a lifelessness, and made way for so similar an aristocratic 
usurpation?’ Many writers have attempted to solve this prob- 
lem ; but none of their answers satisfy Sir James, and he pro- 
poses a new solution. He finds the efficient cause in the barba- 
rism of the nation; and by this term he means * that condition 
of society in which government is not and cannot be maintained 
by moral restraints and influences, such as love, reverence, and 
policy, but is and can be maintained only by physical power on 
the side of the rulers, and by abject terror on the side of the 
people.” Now, without stopping to examine the accuracy or 
the inaccuracy of this definition, we submit that the theory based 
upon it, though sufficiently well adapted to the state of France 
at the first epoch, fails to meet the requirements of the case in 
the second instance. Yet we are distinctly told: —‘* The bar- 
barism of Clovis and his descendants rendered them incapable of 
establishing a moral dominion, and therefore incapable of estab- 
lishing an enduring dominion. The barbarism of the Franco- 
Gallic people rendered them incapable of enduring the moral 
dominion of Charlemagne and his successors, and therefore 
brought that dominion to an abrupt and untimely end.” We deny 
the truth of the latter proposition, while we give a qualified assent 
to the former. That the French people were devotedly attached 
to the institutions which Charlemagne sought to supplant, and 
that the system which he sought to introduce was ill suited to 
their condition, are facts that cannot be controverted. But from 
neither of them are we justified in predicating barbarism as the 
cause of the downfall of the Carlovingian empire. We are 
compelled, therefore, to reject the new theory which Sir James 
presents for our consideration. Unless we are to seek the ex- 
planation of this problem, as well as of so many others, in the 
peculiar character of the French people, as it is exhibited in 
every period of their history, we must rest satisfied with the 
answers given by previous writers. [or our own part, however, 
we are not a little inclined to say with La Rochefoucauld, ‘* Tout 
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arrive en France.” Still, no one who desires to understand 
the subject in its length and breadth will fail to make himself 
acquainted with the nineteenth and twenty-fourth lectures of 
M. Guizot’s course on the Histoire de la Civilisation en France. 
The great powers of that all-accomplished scholar and statesman 
were never more successfully exercised than when treating this 
subject. 

We cannot extend these observations to any of the other ques- 
tions which Sir James Stephen’s volume suggests. We can only 
remark, that, though he rarely excels when he attempts to tread 
in the path of the philosophical historians, in narrative he takes 
the first rank. Few persons can write more clearly or more 
eloquently than he does, when narrating the events of any par- 
ticular period. His best lectures, therefore, are those which 
contain a large proportion of narrative. Among them are the 
two lectures on the crusades, the two on the Reformation and the 
wars of religion, and the lectures on the States-General, the mi- 
nority of Louis the Fourteenth, and one or two others. The 
least satisfactory are the three on the power of the pen in France. 
They are feeble, and of questionable accuracy in several partic- 
ulars. . 





A Monotessaron, or the Gospel Records of the Life of Christ, 
combined into one Narrative, on the Basis of Dr. Carpenter’s 
Apostolical Harmony. Edited by Russert Lant Carren- 
ter, B. A. London: E. T. Whitfield. 1851. 16mo. pp. 
248. [Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. } 


Tue four Gospels have been subjected to treatment such as 
no other class of histories could bear with any thing like the same 
result, so far as it would affect their authority or their value. 
We have long been satisfied that a Harmony of the Gospels, ac- 
cording to the popular conception of such a work, is a thing 
equally impracticable and undesirable. At the same time, the 
four Evangelical narratives leave upon our mind an impression 
of real harmony, such as our ears have never yet caught from 
the blended notes drawn from any instrument, whether of four or 
ayy other number of strings. Dr. Carpenter’s Apostolical Har- 
mony, in connection with its valuable apparatus of dissertations 
and notes, is by far the best work of the kind which has ever 
been in our hands. But while the excellences of the work, its 
learning, candor, ingenuity, and reverential spirit, give to it a 
high place in our regard, the details which his scheme involves, 
and the unsatisfactory conditions which it requires, onl¥ confirm 
our conviction that there is ah inherent and insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the very nature of the undertaking. 
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This unqualified expression of our conviction that a Harmony 
of the Gospels, in a literal and complete sense of the phrase, is 
an impossibility, will, of course, be understood as applying to the 
minutize of the narratives, and not to the essential facts which 
they embrace. Whether some brief discourses of the Saviour, 
and some of his works, were or were not repeated, with slight va- 
riations, and under different circumstances ; whether the same 
words and actions have been reported with such an oversight of 
the unities of time or place as to appear like repetitions, or 
even like discrepant relations ; whether it is possible to arrange 
the incidents of the narratives according to a calendar of weeks 
and months ;— these are questions which, in our view, do not 
affect the integrity of the Evangelical records. We suppose the 
Evangelists to have written with full memories and with illumined 
spirits. If they have neglected the proper sequence of the inci- 
dents which they relate, or have divided or united the Saviour’s 
discourses, we are rather gainers than losers, because the life and 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, not depending upon such harmonies as 
are thus neglected, are made to present all the more points which 
attract our scrutiny and engage our study. 

Meanwhile, the various processes to which Christian scholars 
have subjected the Gospel narratives have involved much more 
of a bold violence, and of a disregard of the literary integrity of 
the records, than we can lay to the charge of the Evangelists in 
their neglect of the lesser conditions of harmony. We have had 
little volumes from the press which have respectively embraced 
the following contents, selected, according to the judgment of the 
compilers, from the four Gospels: — The Words of Christ; The 
Precepts of Jesus; The Parables of Jesus; The Miracles of Je- 
sus. We have also a compilation which aims to cull from the 
Evangelists a connected narrative, embracing the fullest account 
of any incident or discourse given by either of them, and omit- 
ting all repetitions. 

The little work before us, the title of which explains its chief 
object, will be greatly valued by a large class of readers. Its 
highly esteemed compiler, with marked modesty, is content with 
announcing that he has only carried out an intention of his late 
father, whose labors facilitated the present execution of it. Still, 
there were difficulties to be met with, and the necessity of a 
sound judgment, of ripe scholarship, and of a pure taste is so 
obvious in such an undertaking, that the son who has admirably 
done his work deserves to share equally the praise of its excel- 
lence. The narrative in this volume is composed of more than 
sixteen hundred portions, and yet the compiler has been able to 
arrange and combine them without finding it necessary to supply 
more than thirty words. 
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The I. II. IIL. Philippics of Demosthenes. With Historical In- 
troductions, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By M. J. 
Smeap, Ph. D., Professor in William and Mary College, Vir- 
ginia. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1851. 
12mo. pp. xvi. and 240. 


Tue works on the Greek Orators, which were published in this 
country before the appearance of the present volume, consist of 
the Orations on the Crown, by Mr. Alexander Negris; the same, 
together with Select Popular Orations of Demosthenes, by Pro- 
fessor Champlin ; and Professor Felton’s edition of the Panegy- 
ricus of Isocrates. ‘The book before us is one of more preten- 
sion than any of its predecessors, and has been prepared under 
peculiar advantages. It is a work begun, labored upon con amore, 
and completed by the editor while pursuing his Greek studies in 
Germany under the instruction of the great scholars, and with 
the literary apparatus, of that land of scholars and of learning. 

Taking the Vulgate as the basis of his text, Professor Smead 
has used an independent judgment in choosing between the dif- 
ferent readings, following chiefly, however, the famous Parisian 
Codex 3, which now holds so high a place in the esteem of the 
critics. He has given various readings in foot-notes, as the Ku- 
ropean scholars have been accustomed to do, and is the first 
editor who has given us an example of this in this country in the 
Greek, a distinction which Professor Lincoln also may claim in 
the Latin department, by his recent handsome and well-digested 
edition of Horace. Nor will this feature be entitled to consider- 
ation by its novelty alone. ‘The critical student will thus have 
an opportunity to see the fluctuations of manuscripts, and to learn 
how they arose, and this will, at the same time, enlarge the cir- 
cle of his studies, and impart to it a new interest. 

The Introductions and the commentary are composed with 
very accurate and extensive research. An extraordinary degree 
of attention has been bestowed on the historical, geographical, and 
political allusions contained in these orations, and though we 
should pronounce this to be the most valuable portion of the work, 
we would not say that the grammatical difficulties are not well 
treated. The translations of obscure and complicated sentences, 
explanations, and illustrations, quoted from foreign scholars, are 
often given in their vernacular ; and while we question the ex- 
pediency of this course in a book intended for general use among 
young students, we find some excuse for it in the circumstances 
under which the work was prepared. No apology is necessary for 
the use of the Latin language in this connection, as the editor of 
a Greek classic can reasonably presuppose, in by far the majority 
of cases, a sufficient familiarity with that tongue on the part of his 
readers. 
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We welcome the appearance of this volume, and heartily com- 
mend the industry and care of Professor Smead in gathering for 
us these rich fruits from the fields of ‘Teutonic learning. 





Wesley and Methodism. By Isaac Taytor. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 328. 


We had awaited the appearance of this volume with a high 
expectation that the author would prove himself as vigorous up- 
on this theme as he did upon that of Loyola and Jesuitism. 
There is marked ability in the book. There are passages and 
incidental observations which could come only from a mind that 
had been intently exercised upon its own religious workings and 
upon the spiritual interests of society around it. But as a whole, 
the book appears to us to be a most remarkable combination of 
large and generous views with narrow judgments and weak pre}- 
udices. Sometimes the author exhibits a mental reserve, a 
holding back where we had reason to expect plain utterance, 
which would look like timidity, unless we were more inclined to 
ascribe it to some undecidedness in his own mind. ‘Though we 
have readily to allow that there is a dignified and serious tone in 
most of his passing comments upon the various phenomena on 
which he gives judgment, we fear that there is also occasion to 
assert that he is not incapable of dogmatism. 

We think that the author would have added largely to the val- 
ue of his book, and would have abated somewhat of the oracu- 
lar or judicial character, which is one of its most prominent and 
least pleasing features, if he had given to it a more popular cast. 
He should have introduced more illustrative details, personal nar- 
ratives, and historical incidents, in order to connect his subject 
with its own times and men. He certainly should have given us 
at least a biographical sketch of the Wesleys and of Whitefield. 
His book is simply a critique of Methodism, and his judgment 
of it is pronounced after but a partial analysis of its elements and 
workings. He assigns to Methodism an honorable place in that 
succession of temporary developments and operations by which 
the multiform and inexhaustible influences of the Gospel are 
made to meet the demands of each age and state of society. He 
thinks that Methodism exhibited its peculiar elements of power 
under its originators; that their successors for the last sixty 
years did not inherit its full spirit, and that “it has ceased to have 
any extant representatives among us.”’ 

Mr. Taylor, having left the ranks of Dissent for the fold of the 
English Church Establishment, may or may not have found a 
blessing in the change. But his own experience may be taken 
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as corroborating his testimony to a truth of which there have 
been many striking illustrations. That truth is, that some of the 
most attached and honored, and in every way effective members 
of the English Church, have entered it from the ranks of Dissent, 
and that some of the most devout, judicious, and esteemed of the 
Dissenters have come to it from the bosom and the nurture of 
the Establishment. Thus are set before us, in many pleasing 
and striking examples, the good elements and influences of both 
religious systems. Were it not that Mr. Taylor is speaking of 
the past, we might account to his candor the admission that, ‘* un- 
der its ecclesiastical system, [that of the Establishment a cen- 
tury ago,]-the people of England had lapsed into heathenism, — 
or a state scarcely to be distinguished from it.” 

While Loyola and Luther, destined for such different agencies 
in this world, were born in the same year, John Wesley and 
Voltaire were contemporaries, and in their influence they pre- 
sent a remarkable balancing of good and evil. 

Methodism does not exhibit to us as an embodiment of its ef- 
ficient power any exalted intellect, any prominent leader com- 
bining high gifts and shining qualities. No one man planned its 
gneasures, or embodied its energies. It represents a revival 
among the middle and lower classes of England at a time of 
dreadful apathy and lifelessness in the dispensation of religious 
influences. It proved itself good rather for making converts 
than for training them in a daily household piety. It is seldom 
that such constitutional fervor as Methodism requires in its dis- 
ciples is found to belong to all the members of a family ; and 
where it is strong in some of those members, and deficient in oth- 
ers, it is very difficult for one common religious sympathy to es- 
tablish itself. 

The parents of the Wesleys, on both sides, were reclaimed 
from Dissent. The sons always professed allegiance to the Es- 
tablishment, and though their acts and measures were in open 
defiance of its principles, they felt that their intention, which 
yielded only to what they regarded as the compulsion of circum- 
stances, secured them from the guilt of schism. 

Mr. Taylor lays out his strength in an analysis of the Sub- 
stance and the Form of Methodism. By this method he ac- 
counts for the power with which it seized upon large classes of 
the people of Great Britain and of our own Colonies. He exhib- 
its much acuteness of mind and considerable comprehensiveness, 
not to say catholicism, of spirit in this analysis. His estimate 
of both the Wesleys and of Whitefield, and of their chief co- 
operators, is generous and discriminating. His idea of the whole 
Institute is, that it was a divinely appointed development of the 
Gospel, temporary in its purport, although fraught with momen- 
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tous ulterior consequences. He attempts, in conclusion, to pre- 
dict a ** Methodism of the Future,” but his utterances under this 
portion of his theme are not worthy either of his wisdom, his 
charity, or his remarkable faculty of expressing good thoughts. 
There is a striking vagueness in his assertions, as well as a most 
unfair description of the state of thought now agitating Christen- 
dom, and where we look for beams of light he gives us clouds 
and mists. 

Mr. Taylor renders a beautifully expressed and a well-de- 
served tribute to Charles Wesley for his sacred poems, and one 
of the finest passages in the volume is that in which the power 
of Christian hymns is described (pp. 92, 95). We cannot re- 
gard our author as speaking justly or kindly in his severe re- 
marks upon Southey’s mode of dealing with the life and labors 
of Wesley. Mr. Taylor represents Southey (p. 82) as “ treat- 
ing the perplexing case of Methodism as a something which is at 
once admirable and contemptible, genuine and spurious, substan- 
tial and unreal, and which is ‘ from heaven,’ and ‘of men.’ ” 
What else has Mr. Taylor done in the volume before us? Again 
(p. 87), he accuses Southey of “ flippancy,” and implies that he 
adapted his views to the tastes and prejudices of an unworthy 
class around him. We regard Southey’s Life of Wesley as one 
of our best religious biographies : it is fair in its judgments, se- 
rious in its spirit, and interesting and edifying in its selections of 
incidental matters. We are amazed to meet with such a state- 
ment as the following from one so well informed as Mr. Taylor: 
‘“Calvinism is quarrelled with, by serious persons, not because it 
is not Scriptural and philosophical (!!), but because it has been 
conveyed in a medium that has been rendered insufferable by 
the bad uses to which it has been applied.” Calvinism is, indeed, 
an insufferable medium of Scripture and of every thing else. 








Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. 1852. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 351, 352. 


THERE is a large circle of readers in our immediate neighbor- 
hood whose tender remembrances of a remarkably endowed 
woman, or whose own affinities with one whom they never 
knew, will draw them to this work with a fond interest. Its 
lively and varied narrative will secure all readers of every class 
against any thing like weariness in its perusal. All that a book 
can receive of attractiveness from being a biography of a real 
and a peculiar character as drawn by itself in personal memoirs 
and letters, and as illustrated and made distinct by the help of 
true, admiring friendship, this book certainly has in perfection. 
VOL. Lil. —4TH 8. VOL. XVII. NO. II. 26 
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To have been an object of such attachment to those who have 
so affectionately united their tribute in these pages is no incon- 
siderable token of the merits of their common subject. The 
Rev. W. H. Channing and R. W. Emerson are the more promi- 
nent tributaries, but many other friends have been enlisted in 
the work. ‘There is a freedom of self-disclosure in the letters of 
the lady, as well as a frankness of communication on the part of 
the editors, which give raciness to more than half of these pages. 
The book is indeed filled with revelations of the heart, and 
calls out the sympathies on which the enjoyment of its perusal 
depends. 

The book certainly invites and tempts criticism, — a criticism, 
too, which would not stop with the printed page, but would enter 
largely into the character, the training, the genius, the peculiari- 
ties, the opinions, and the influence of her who is the subject of 
it. Yet who could find it in his heart to apply any severe pro- 
cesses to such an ungenial task. One would need first to exalt 
some personal traits of a striking and eminently sincere character 
above their place as idiosyncrasies, into offensive eccentricities, 
and then to warn those who are in no danger of adopting them 
against the risk of imitation. It is not to be denied that some 
few years ago, when Miss Fuller was an object of interest as a 
prominent member of that dreaded circle of illuminati who were 
called ‘Transcendentalists, some grave and cautious parents here- 
abouts were afraid that their daughters would suffer from her in- 
fluence. She was called an impracticable person, an odd person, 
a dreamy, visionary person. And so perhaps she was. The 
question was occasionally asked concerning her, — as it is con- 
cerning others with similar or different peculiarities, — ‘* What 
should we do if all were like her? ” The obvious answer, cal- 
culated to remove all fear on that score, is, that we are not all 
in any risk of being like her. Such characters are rare, and 
such gifts as hers are even more rare, in men or in women. 

Our readers will find these volumes eminently suggestive. 
They may see reason to dissent from many of the opinions and 
views intimated in them, and their minds will be exercised by a 
running commentary of wonder, pleasure, and curiosity. But all 
will agree that their subject was no commonplace character. 
From her childhood to her death, the materials on which she 
lived were such as but few can gather into the nutriment of their 
being. Her tragical end, with her husband and infant, in the 
bosom of the stormy wave, was a termination not wholly discor- 
dant with some of the moods and incidents of her life. 
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The Miscellaneous Writings of Joseph Story, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Profes- 
sor of Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, Wit- 
tiaM W. Srory. Boston: Little & Brown. 1852. 8vo. 

pp. 828. 




























Tue “ Life and Letters’ of Justice Story have been received 
by a very large circle of readers with a well-deserved regard. 
We suppose that their editor will soon be moved, if only to fore- 
stall some unauthorized hand, to prepare an abbreviated or con- 
densed work for the use of those whose love of instruction is cu- 
riously balanced by a dread of large works which offer it in com- 
plete forms. We have all learned from those two volumes to 
regard the honored subject of them as a miracle of industry, and 
therefore the stout volume now before us is no unfitting monu- 
ment to him, filled as it is, not with fragmentary compositions, 
but with miscellaneous contributions tu the highest departments 
of literature and jurisprudence. ‘The volume contains the Au- 
thor’s Autobiography, and some thirty-five articles of a very vari- 
ous character as regards their subjects. 
) Most of the contents appeared in a collection made and pub- 
lished by Judge Story in 1835, after they had been in print in an 
ephemeral form. ‘There are but few readers who will not find 
matter of interest to them in the larger part of these miscellane- 
ous pieces. Even in the legal papers, the affluent mind of the 
author contrived to introduce the richest intellectual dainties. 
His commemorative addresses on the Puritans, on Chief Justice 
Marshall, on Professor Ashmun, and on Harvard College, and 
his Address at the Consecration of Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
might be gathered into a volume by themselves with a sure cir- 
culation in our reading age. The more we contemplate the 
character and life and labors of this distinguished man, the more 
highly do we honor his worth, and venerate his virtues. 








The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Rosert 
CuamBers. In Four Volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1852. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 350. 











Tuis biography of the great peasant poet is constructed after 
a true model for such a work. The poet’s verses are interwoven 
with an editorial text, which records the incidents of his life. 
The most thorough inquiries have been pursued to throw light 
upon and authenticate every incident in his experience, and to 
correct the numerous errors which have found their way into 
previous biographies. ‘Though Burns has been the subject of so 
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much criticism, and though so severe a judgment has wellnigh 
established itself Against the morale of his character and life, it 
may nevertheless be asserted, that a final and fair decision is yet 
to be passed upon him. We are persuaded that the prevailing 
opinion concerning him will not, however, be largely modified. 
We receive the first of Mr. Chambers’s volumes with real grati- 
tude to him for his devoted and well-rewarded labors. 








An Elementary English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By 
R. G. Laruam, M. D., F. R.S. Revised Edition. Cambridge: 
John Bartlett. 1852. 16mo. pp. 236. 


s 

WE are indebted for this volume to Professor Childs, of Har- 
vard College. ‘The labors which Dr. Latham has given to the 
most thorough study of our language, and to the preparation of 
text-books relating to its history and structure, have been grate- 
fully acknowledged on every side. Professor Childs has incor- 
porated into the English edition of the work before us some ad- 
ditions, corrections, and illustrations from other works of the 
same author. Independently of the more appropriate use which 
the book is designed to serve in giving rules for reading, writing, 
and speaking our own language correctly, the volume has the 
interest of an antiquarian, historical, and philosophical essay 
upon our mother tongue. We may safely assure our readers, 
that most of them will find in the book things of which they are 
now ignorant, a portion of which, at least, they will be pleased 
to know. 





The Memory of Washington; with Biographical Sketches of his 
Mother and Wife. Relations of Lafayette to Washington ; 
with Incidents and Anecdotes in the Lives of the two Patriots. 
Boston: Munroe & Co. 1852. 16mo. pp. 320. 


We take this little book into our hands on the day preceding 
the anniversary of the birth of the most Christian general and 
the noblest patriot that ever lived on this earth. We have like- 
wise just finished the perusal of the exalted eulogium which Lord 
Mahon pronounces upon Washington in the last of his recently 
published volumes of the History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht. We care not in how many forms or ways the name 
and deeds of “ this most virtuous man,” (as Lord Mahon calls 
him,) are presented to the admiration of all classes of readers. 
We have yet in store the promised biography by Washington 
Irving, who owes it to his name as well as to his fame to produce 
a most worthy memorial. Doubtless, too, Mr. Bancroft, in his 
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forthcoming History of the Revolution, will spend the whole force 
of his genius on the central figure of his canvas. 

The little book before us is well suited for young readers. It 
will do good service, if its well-chosen anecdotes and its fragmen- 
tary narratives win them to the more elaborate pages which al- 
ready are, or soon will be, within their reach. 





A Municipal History of the Town and City of Boston, during 
two Centuries. From September 17, 1630, to September 17, 
1830. By Jostan Quincy. Boston: Little & Brown. 1852. 
Syo. pp. 444. 


Tue author dates the publication of this volume at the com- 
pletion of his eightieth year. Its pages record his services at an 
earlier period of his life, but there is something most appropriate 
and opportune in the time and way in which they are now pre- 
sented to us. Only by a rare union of modesty and skill could 
a public man compose a history in which he himself was so 
prominent and efficient a leader, and yet prove to us on every 
page, as in the volume before us, that he was writing a veritable 
history, and not a chapter of autobiography. The work was 
actually undertaken more than twenty years ago. The honored 
author, having, in 1829, declined to serve any longer as Mayor.of 
Boston, was elected President of Harvard College. ‘The high 
duties of his new station necessarily required a postponement of 
his intended work. After sixteen years of distinguished academ- 
ic service, he has employed his retirement in completing a cher- 
ished purpose. It is a becoming memorial of his various public 
services. 

._. Mr. Quincy devotes three preliminary chapters to a sketch 
-of the municipal. affairs of Boston, under a town government. 
There were important interests then to be served. The begin- 
ngs of our educational, eleemosynary, and police institutions are 
traced with care, and the measures relating to them are con- 
cisely sketched. The evils attending that form of government, 
— under which the people assembled in popular meetings, and 
many matters of vital importance to a large and growing com- 
munity were passionately discussed, rather than deliberated 
upon, — had led many prominent citizens to desire a change. 
The substitution of a representative administration under a city 
charter was at length effected. Mr. Quincy gives us its history 
during three mayoralties, extending over eight years, nearly 
six of which belonged to himself, the Hon. John Phillips being 
hie only predecessor, for but one year, and the Hon. Harrison 
Gray Otis being a pte The period of Mr. Quincy’s 
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administration was that critical period in all new enterprises in 
which the machinery is new, and the mode of its working, with 
its capacities and its risks, has to be learned by experiment. 
Precedents were to be established, conflicting interests to be 
harmonized, novel and often unpopular measures to be instituted, 
while hostile, soured, or prejudiced discontents looked on un- 
kindly, or put obstacles in the way. 

With an honorable courage and perseverance, with a spirit 
ofdetermined resolution and of single-hearted integrity, the re- 
membrance of which is fresh in the minds of our middle-aged 
citizens, Mayor Quincy formed and carried out his plans. ‘These 
were formidable ones for the times. In every stage they were 
more or less'strenuously opposed, nor were obloquy and sinister 
influences left untried. But in every instance these plans have 
succeeded beyond even the expectations of their designer, and 
he has now the praise of having laid foundations on which the 
prosperity of our city is built up so peacefully and so full of 
promise for the future. As the venerable author recalls some 
scenes of agitation, and some manifestations of a mob spirit 
directed against him personally, he must find comfort rather than 
bitterness in the retrospect. 

Among the contents of the volume will be found Mr. Quincy’s 
Address at the close of the second century from the first set- 


tlement of Boston, and the beautiful Ode on the same occasion 
by Charles Sprague. 


Fresh Flowers for Children. By a Mother. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe & Co. 1852. 18mo. pp. 176. 


Tuis little work is a collection of simple tales of real adven- 
tures and occurrences, well calculated to interest and benefit 
those for whom it is intended. ‘The pieces are all lively, truth, 
ful, and perfectly pure. 





The Sovereigns of the Bible. By Exiza B.Sterere. New York : 

M. W. Dodd. 1852. 12mo. pp. 402. 

Tue stories of the kings of Israel are here told with simplicity 
and eloquence. The characters of the kings are so well drawn, 
their lives so clearly portrayed, and the connections of events so 
forcibly brought out, as to add much to the intelligent interest 
with which most persons would peruse the same annals in the 
Scriptures. The work is very creditable to its author. 
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Select Poetry for Children and Youth. With an Introduction 
by Tyron Epwarps. First American, from the Twelfth Eng- 
lish Edition. New York: M.W. Dodd. 1852. 18mo. pp. 
285. 


' Tue large number of editions this work has passed through 
in England, and the fact of its being edited by Dr. Edwards in 
our own country, are strong commendations of it. It needs, 
however, no such commendations. The selection is excellent. 
We heartily wish that a great deal more of such poetry were 
familiar to every youth. We have only to add, that the work is 
published in a neat and beautiful style. 





The History of Palestine from the Patriarchal Age to the Pres- 
ent Time; with Introductory Chapters on the Geography and 
Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and In- 
stitutions of the Hebrews. By Joun Kitto, D. D. With up- 
wards of Two Hundred Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1852. 12mo. 


Dr. Kirro has been for many years a most diligent investigator 
of Biblical antiquities. His numerous works upon the subject 
would be a marvel, if they were not, in a great measure, filled 
with the same materials. The author, however, on each new 
treatment of the same themes, avails himself of all the additional 
sources of information which of late have been richly gathered. 
His books are valuable. The one before us will be of great use 
to Sunday-school classes, as, without any parade of learning, it 
conveys instruction illustrative of the Scriptures. 





“The Laws of Human Progress and Modern Reforms.” This 
is the title of a lecture delivered before the Mercantile Libra 
Association of the city of New York, by Rev. Dr. Dewey. (New 
York: Francis & Co. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 8vo. 
pp- 35.) The independent and out-spoken manliness of the author 
will prove his sincerity, and to some extent commend his opin- 
ions, as expressed in this pamphlet. He sets himself to define the 
Laws of Human Progress, which he finds to be derivable from 
the nature of man; from his condition in the material world ; 
and from his social, including his political relations. Dr. Dewey 
propounds six great laws to incite and guide human progress, 
showing that it implies moral freedom and individual responsi- 
bility ; that it must be experimental and gradual; and that it is 
subject to conditions imposed upon it by material nature and the 
general state of society. ‘These principles are then applied to 
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our great enterprises of reform. The author takes the position 
of a moderate man with a leaning to conservatism, united with a 
hearty desire for such improvements as will lead on the great 
hope of the world. His position is a difficult one, and the de- 
fence of it, either in theory or in practice, is not easy at the pres- 
ent time. But of what other position can we not say the same? 


“The Memory of John Robinson,” is a beautiful tribute to 
that Puritan worthy, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, in a discourse deliv- 
ered in his church at Dedham, on Sunday, December 21, 1851. 
(Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 8vo. pp. 40.) The text is 
Ezra viii. 21, from which Robinson preached on the occasion of 
the departure .of that portion of his flock which commenced the 
settlement at Plymouth. After being at some pains to state the 
evidence of the now unquestioned fact that December 21, not 
December 22, is the true ‘* Forefathers’ Day,’ Dr. Lamson gath- 
ers carefully from the most authentic sources the particulars for 
a just and edifying commendation of one of the saintliest of the 
Puritan stock. ‘The impression left by the discourse must have 
been serious and elevating. 


** Sermon preached at the Ordination of Mr. Horatio Stebbins 
in Fitchburg, November 5, 1851, by Andrew P. Peabody, with the 
Charge, Right Hand of Fellowship, and Address to the People.” 
(Fitchburg: E. & J. Garfield. 8vo. pp. 47.) The sermon is 
a clear and forcible statement of the Christian doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sin on repentance, of its nature, and of its con- 
sequences in the present life and in the life to come. We agree 
with Mr. Peabody, that, instead of so much preaching of the 
Law, we now need more preaching of the Gospel. 


Those who were present at the opening of the Unitarian Con- 
vention at Portsmouth last autumn, will remember the touching 
simplicity and tenderness with which they were welcomed in the 
remarks made in behalf of the Society by Deacon John W. Fos- 
ter. ‘That good man has now gone to his reward. We have be- 
fore us two sermons preached by his pastor, Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
on January 18, the Sunday succeeding his interment. (Ports- 
mouth : J. F. Shores, Jr. 8vo. pp. 21.) While paying a most 
affectionate tribute to the Christian graces and devoted life of this 
eminently honored man, his pastor uses the occasion, with its 
moral, as a means of enforcing, not by obscure suggestions, but 
by direct appeals, such duties as he would desire should be faith- 
fully fulfilled by his parishioners. 


“ Twenty-Five Years of a Congregation,” is the title given to 
a discourse preached in the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
by the pastor, Rev. Samuel Osgood, December 7, 1851, on the 
completion of a quarter of a century from the founding of the 
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congregation. (New York: J. A.Gray. 16mo. pp. 33.) As 
materials for a permanent record or for present thought the con- 
tents of this little pamphlet have a value. There is a wisdom 
which doth not require length of days to teach it, and we trust 
that the vigorous youth of this society will bear it on prosper 
ously and wisely to the centuries yet to come. 


** Jesus : a Christmas Sermon, preached in the Unitarian 
Church, Montreal, on Christmas Day, 1851, by John Cordner.” 
(Montreal: J.C. Becket. 8vo. pp. 14.) This sermon devel- 
ops the significance of the title Jesus, and then shows the need 
on the part of man for that salvation from sin which the Messiah 
proclaimed, and the terms and process through which it is 
effected by the Gospel. Like all the discourses of the author 
which we have read, this also is distinguished by a simple energy 
and a lively and practical character. We should regard him as 
eminently fitted to announce and defend our views where they 
are unknown or misrepresented. 


Professor Park has produced a third pamphlet on his side of 
the controversy raised against him in the Princeton Review, on 
account of his Convention Sermon. We hope soon to treat of 
this controversy in an article, which shall at least acquaint our 
readers with the points at issue. 


** Letters on Irish Emigration, by Edward E. Hale.” (Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 8vo. pp. 64.) These letters, as first 
published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, have attracted much 
attention, and have been highly valued for the information which 


they communicate on a subject which is of anxious interest-in 
our community. 


** A Discourse delivered at West Dedham, February 4, 1852, 
at the Funeral of the Rev. John White, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in that Place. By Alvan Lamson, 
D. D.” (Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 8vo. pp. 23.) We 
give, on a succeeding page, an obituary notice of Mr. White. The 
discourse delivered at his interment, by his nearest professional 
neighbor and friend, is a simple expression of warm affection 
and of respectful regard, followed by a brief sketch of Mr. 
White’s qualities as a man, a Christian, a preacher, and a pas- 
tor. The memorial will be highly valued for its justice and its 
sincerity, by those with whom, or with whose parents, Mr. White 
performed a faithful ministry of nearly thirty-eight years. 


* A Sketch of the Life and Services of General Otho Holland 
Williams, read before the Maryland Historical Society, March 
6, 1851. By Osmond Tiffany.” (Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 
8vo. pp. 3l.) This memorial of a citizen-soldier — a class of 
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men whose integrity and whose abilities were sorely tried in our 
Revolutionary War — is a good specimen of the abundant mate- 
rials from which ponderous histories are yet to be made. Those 
were a peculiar sort of men, who, without a military training, or 
looking forward to such a profession for life, under the impulse 
of true patriotism were called to fit themselves for the duties of 
the field, and after but little experience to practise the highest 
military tactics. General Williams was a man of many public 
and private virtues. He deserved this tribute to his patriotism. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have seen the first three volumes of the edition of the Works of 
Daniel Webster, from the press of Messrs. Little & Brown. The fact 
that Mr. Edward Everett has undertaken the editorial labor in this pub- 
lication carries with it the assurance of Mr. Webster’s sanction, so far 
as that is needed, to authenticate any of the illustrative apparatus of the ? 
volumes. ‘The mechanical execution of the work is of the most finished 
character ; the publishers, being aware of the safety of their enterprise, 
have expended upon it all the skill of their art. The edition is not in- 
tended to include all of Mr. Webster’s writings, but is to embrace a se- 
' lection of the most important and the best of them, the responsibility of 
deciding in the case having been left by Mr. Webster to the friends 
having ‘charge of the publication. 
The first volume opens with a Biographical Memoir of the Public Life 
of the Author, which covers about one hundred and fifty pages. With 
the exception of a few incidents relating to the childhood and youth of 
Mr. Webster, this Memoir confines itself strictly to a relation of his 
legal and political course. The whole private life and history, the 
domestic experiences and character of the distinguished statesman, are 
thus left to a later pen 
: 
} 
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The remainder of the first volume, and the whole of the second, are 

filled with the speeches and addresses delivered by Mr. Webster on a 

great variety of public occasions, beginning with that at Plymouth in 

1820. Three succeeding volumes contain most of his speeches in the 

. Massachusetts Convention, and in the two Houses of Congress. The 

sixth volume embraces his legal arguments, diplomatic papers, and im- 
portant political letters. 

The several contents are introduced by such brief notices as are ne- 
cessary to connect each address with its own occasion or subject. The 
volumes are destined to a wide circulation, at home and abroad, 
Through extracts in smaller volumes, to be read by those who are 
neither of a literary nor a political class, and by pupils in schools, their 
contents will enter into our classical and popular literature. Their ad- 
mirable style, their weight of wisdom, their elevating ideas, their great 
thoughts, uttered in the most transparent language, will be no slight 
portion of that inheritance of the generations to come whom Mr. Web- 
ster so beautifully addresses at the close of his discourse at Plymouth. 
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Continuation of Mr. Bancroft’s History. — Since the publication of 
his three volumes on the Colonial History of the United States, Mr, 
Bancroft has enjoyed the most felicitous opportunities for the extension 
. of his researches. His residence abroad as our Minister at the Court of 
St. James, and his explerations among the archives at Versailles, en- 
able him to pursue his preliminary historical Jabors under the most fa- 
voring circumstances. He knew what to search for, and where to look 
for it. It would indeed be preposterous for any one to undertake to 
write the history of any age of our country, or of any one of the States 
of our Union, and more especially of the Revolutionary War, without 
free access to, and the most diligent use of, the English and French ar- 
chives. We expect the fruits of such investigations in the further 
publications of Mr. Bancroft. We have seen sheets of the first volume 
of his History of the Revolution, which will be published in a few days. 
We are waiting with a keen interest for its rich and elaborate pages. 


*.* After an interval of twelve years, which have elapsed since Dr. 
Palfrey published the first two volumes of his ‘* Lectures on the Jewish 
Scriptures and Antiquities,’? we have before us two more volumes, com- 
pleting the work. We defer the expression of any opinion upon its 
general character, or upon the views which it adopts concerning the 
Old Testament Scriptures, until we have time and space to discuss 
some, at least, of the many serious questions which it opens anew. 
Meanwhile, those of our readers who may wish to have a brief and 
comprehensive summary of the Jeading principles on which Dr. Palfrey 
proceeds in his system of interpretation, will find it in the Preface to the 
third volume. With sentiments of profound personal respect for the 
author, and with a very high estimate of his scholarship and candor, as 
well as of his thorough knowledge of the difficulties involved in his 
theme, we do not ourselves accord with all the general principles 
which he advances. Still less should we be ready to admit the appli- 


cation of those principles in particular cases. ‘The work is published 
by Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


The Messrs. Harper have reprinted Dr. Layard’s Popular Account 
of Discoveries at Nineveh. This is an abridgment by the author of 
his larger work, which has already been reviewed in our pages. In its 
present form this account of the successfu] explorations made in one of 
the most famous cities of the East will be far more attractive to general 
readers. The Scriptural illustrations are preserved, and much instruc- 
tive matter will be found in the volume, throwing light upon the Bible 
narrative. ‘The appearance and decorations of the book are in admira- 
ble keeping with its contents. 

The same firm have published ‘* The Corner Stone,’’ the second in the 
series of three works by Jacob Abbott. These books had a remarkable 
popularity when they first appeared. They are enlarged and improved, 


as now reissued, and are worthy of the beautiful illustrations which 
adorn their pages. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep at West Dedham, February 1, Rev. Joun Wuite, pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society in that place, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. He was born at Concord, Mass., December 2, 1787. At the 
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age of ten years he was placed at Phillips Academy, Andover, where 
he was fitted for college. He entered Harvard University at the age of 
thirteen, and was a graduate of the class of 1805. He was for one year 
tutor in Bowdoin College, Me. He pursued his theological studies 
partly under the superintendence of his brother-in-law, the Rev. Joseph 
Chickering, then of Woburn, and partly at Cambridge under Dr. Ware, 
Hollis Professor of Divinity. He for some time held the office of Re- 
gent in the University, an office afterwards abolished. He was or- 
dained successor to the Rev. Thomas Thacher, over the West Parish 
in Dedham, April 20, 1814, his pastor, Dr. Ripley, preaching the ser- 
mon. His last illness, an attack on the lungs, was short. He bore 
it with calm, cheerful resignation, and peacefully sunk to rest, after a 
ministry of nearly thirty-eight years. 

His ministry was harmonious in all its relations, and attended with 
happy results. He was not made for an exciting pulpit orator ; he had 
no imposing eloquence, which requires imagination and impressiveness, 
of which he had little, the reflective powers and clear, calm judgmen 
greatly preponderating in his mental constitution. He was never im- 
passioned, but never feeble, and never offended by bad taste. His 
style had little or no ornament, but knowing himself, and never attempt- 
ing that for which he was not fitted, he escaped the sin of extravagance 
and false rhetoric. He was eminently plain and practical, thoroughly 
serious and in earnest, and his discourses could be listened to with profit 
for the truthful and Christian spirit that breathed through them. He 
dischartred the duties of the pastoral relation with a fidelity and success 
rarely exceeded. He was attached to his people, and they greatly so 
to him. His services were highly valued in the chamber of sickness 
and the hour of trial; he was affectionate and sympathizing, and his 
prayers consolatory and apposite. In the pulpit and out of it he never 
lost sight of the dignity becoming his profession ; but had no repul- 
sive formality or stiffness, self-respect happily blending in him with 
amenity, true courtesy, and a sort of native refinement, that marked all 
his intercourse with his fellow-beings. His life was unspotted, unself- 
ish, and full of the fruits of peace and love. He was essentially a self- 
sacrificing man, though he never spoke of his wants, nor took any pains 
to parade them before the public eye, fur his modesty was not the least 
of the excellences which marked his character. He passed along the 
quiet way of duty universally loved and respected, and the many tears 
shed at his obsequies bore witness to a mourning that was true and sin- 
cere. 

Mr. White was the fourth minister of the West Parish in Dedham, 
and had a longer ministry than any of his predecessors. Its first pastor, 
the Rev. Josiah Dwight, a native of Dedham, and graduate of Harvard, 
was installed in 1735, having before this time been in the ministry in 
Woodstock, Connecticut. He remained pastor of the West Parish eight 
years, when, dissatisfaction growing up, he was dismissed at his own 
request, and returned to Woodstock, where he passed the residue of 
his days. His successor was Rev. Andrew Tyler, who was ordained 
in 1743, and, difficulties arising, left in 1772, after a ministry of twenty- 
nine years, and removed to Boston, his native place, where he died 
three years after. Rev. Thomas Thacher, the third pastor, was or- 
dained in 1780, and died in 1812, in the fifty-sixth of his age and 
the thirty- third of his ministry. 





